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THE THEATRE. 
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Play-bills, Old and New. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


N a well-known passage the play-loving Elia opens a pleasant 
retrospect which touches many a heart. “The casual sight,” 
he says, “of an old play-bill, which I picked up the other day—I 
know not by what chance it was preserved so long—tempts me to 
call to mind a few of the players, who make the principal figures in 
it. It presents the cast of parts in the ‘Twelfth Night’ at the old 
Drury Lane Theatre two-and-thirty years ago. There is something 
very touching in these old remembrances. They make us think 
how we ozce used to read a play-bill—not as now, peradventure, 
singling out a favourite performer, and casting a negligent eye over 
the rest ; but spelling out every name, down tothe very mutes and 
servants of the scene—when it was a matter of no small moment to 
us whether Whitfield or Packer took the part of Fabian ; when 
Benson and Burton and Phillimore—names of small account—had 
an importance beyond what we can be content to attribute now to 
the time’s best actors. ‘Orsino by Mr. Barrymore’—what a full 
Shakespearean sound it carries! How fresh to memory arise the 
image and the manner of the gentle actor!” 
These charming thoughts and judiciously-chosen words have 
a certain charm, and “what a full Shakespearean sound it 
carries !” that is, the name of the character and its actor has a 
chime that will be intelligible to many. But these things are, 
perhaps, associated with the old, and rather vulgar, form of play- 
bill—the small, attenuated, and faintly-printed scrap of note paper 
which now is made to do duty has little witchery of this kind. We 
may gaze at it even for the hour, without finding any of those memory- 
compelling charms. The delicate, exquisite touch of Elia can alone 
ennoble these things ; for it is, in truth, only “the casual sight” of 
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an old play, not so much familiar acquaintance, that is so potent 
There are collectors who gather vast series of play-bills year 
after year, bind them up in volumes; and, it must be confessed 
nothing more dreary or monotonous could be conceived than a 
deliberate inspection. An old day-book or ledger would be as 
entertaining. Of late years play-bills, like everything else, are 
diligently gathered, and considered of much value. An early 
“ Garrick bill” is worth from a guinea to two guineas, and any dated 
in the first quarter of last century would command much greater 
prices. These curiosities have shared in the general rise of prices, 
and only a few years back the writer could obtain rare bills for a 
couple of shillings apiece ! 

The “casual sight” of the bills of certain famous first appear- 
ances operate magically, for they seem charged with mysterious 
associations, fluttering hopes and fears, the indifference or hostility 
of the audience, wonderful issues that later and constant success has 
proved ; with the vast wealth and fame that was to accrue, all 
which failure might have checked, or even destroyed. These things 
make a glance at thesoiled, frayed piece of paper’ singularly inter- 
esting. It is wonderful, too, to think how these frail memorials 
should have been preserved so long. 

Many years ago a gentleman was fortunate enough to possess 
the bill of Garrick’s first appearance at Goodman’s Fields in 1741. 
He had it reprinted for giving away, but even these copies are not 
to be procured now. It was of the size then in vogue, some ten or 
twelve inches long by eight or nine broad :-— 


GOODMAN’S FIELDS. 
At the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, this day 
Will be performed, 
A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS, 
Tickets at Three, Two, and One Shilling. 
Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near 
the Theatre, 
N.B. Between the Two Parts of the Concert, will be present- 
ed, an Historical Play, called the 
LIFE AND DEATH OF 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Containing the Distresses of K. Henry VI. 

The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard, 
The murder of Young King Edward V. and his Brother, in 
the Tower, 

THE LANDING OF THE EARL OF RICHMOND, 

And the Death of King Richard, in the memorable Battle of 
Bosworth Field, being the last that was fought between 
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the Houses of York and Lancaster ; with many 
other true Historical Passages, 
The Part of King Richard, by a GENTLEMAN, 
(Who never appeared on any Stage.) 

King Henry, by Mr. Giffard; Richmond, Mr. Marshall; Prince Edward, by Miss 
Hippisley ; Duke of York, Miss Naylor; Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Paterson; Duke 
of Norfolk, Mr. Blades; Lord Stanley, Mr. Pagett; Oxford, Mr, Vaughan; 7ressel, 
Mr, W. Giffard ; Catesby, Mr. Marr; Radcliff, Mr. Crofts; Blunt, Mr. Naylor; 
Zyrrel, Mr, Pattenham; Lord Mayor, Mr. Dunstall; The Queen, Mrs. Steel; Duches 
of York, Mrs, Yates, 

And the part of Lady Anne 
By Mrs, GIFFARD. 

With Entertainments of Dancing, 
By Messrs, Frower, Madame Duvalt, 
And the two Masters and 
Miss Granier. 

To which will be added 
A Ballad Opera of One Act, called 
THE VIRGIN UNMASKED. 

The part of Lucy by Miss Hippisley. 
Both of which will be performed 
Gratis by persons for 
this occasion, 

The Concert will begin exactly at Six O’Clock. 


As is well known, this gratis concert was a device to avoid the 
penalties of the Licensing Act, though it is astonishing how so 
transparent an evasion could have been tolerated. 

Mrs. Siddons was announced in the most unpretending way, and it 
is curious to look at her bill, when she made her dédut in London 
where she is set down as “ Portia, by a young lady (being her first 


appearance).” A bill, or copy of a bill, of her appearance when a 
child has been preserved :— 


Worcester, April 16th, 1767. 
Mr, KemBie's Company of Comedians, 

At the Theatre at the Kinc’s Heap, on Monday evening next, being the 20 of 
April instant, will be performed a ConcErT of Musick, to begin at exactly half an 
hour after six o’clock. TickETs to be had at the usual places. Between the parts of 
the Concert will be presented gratis a celebrated ComeEpy called 

The Tempgst, or; The ENCHANTED ISLAND. 
(As altered from Shakespeare by Mr. Dryden and Siy W. D’Avenant), 

With all the Scenery, Machinery, Musick, Masters, and other Decorations proper 
to the piece, entirely new. 


Alonso (Duke of Mantua)' ... Mr. Kemble 
Hyppolito (a youth who never saw a , woman) Mr. Siddons 
Stephan (Master of the Duke’s — ... Mr. Kemble 
Amphitrito ove soe ... Mrs. Kemble 
Ariel (the Chief Spirit) ar me ... Miss Kemble 
And Milcha ... “a Miss F. Kemble 


The performance will open with a representation ‘of a tempestuous sea (in perpetual 
agitation) and storm, in which the usurper’s ship is wrecked :_ the wreck ends with a 
beautiful shower of fire. And the whole to conclude with a CALM aT Szga, in which 
appears Neptune, Poetick God of the Ocean, and his Royal consort, Amphitrite, in 
a chariot drawn by sea horses, accompanied with Mermaid Tritons, &c. 
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The writer possesses a really unique curiosity connected with this 
great actress, viz., a wall poster, of the usual size, announcing her last 
appearance. In the early days of printing a play-bill wasa matter 
of licence, or monopoly, exactly as we believe it is now in Paris—at 
least for posters. And there is in the Stationers’ Records such a 
licence granted to one John Charlewood in 1587. It occurs to few 
to think what was the origin of the phrase “bill posting” and 
“ posters ”—one of the oldest and most traditional of phrases. The 
bill, it seems, was taken and affixed to the various “ posts” in the 
street, which, as may be conceived, were of a moderate size, con- 
trasting oddly with our poster of many sheets. The distribution 
of bills in the country “ circuits ” was attended by certain incidents 
that did not contribute to the self-respect of the poor actor. Often 
a respectable tragedian, on the occasion of his benefit, was to be 
seen hurrying through the streets of the town carrying a sheaf of 
his own bills, which he gave to the passers-by or left at the doors of 
the different houses. He had also to call on influential persons and 
solicit their patronage, and readers will recall Dickens’s admirable 
description of Nickleby going round with Miss Snevellicci to solicit 
patronage for her “ bespeak.” Indeed, the whole Crummles episode 
is admirable as a lifelike and accurate picture of the old provinciat 
theatrical life.* 

As most theatrical students know, the humours of country 
theatres are, or used to be, singularly piquant and diverting, perhaps. 
because of the contrast between the state and grandeur of the 
incidents which they represent and the sad straits and squalor of 
their condition. The shifts and devices are truly ludicrous, and a 
bill has been preserved which again-suggests Mr. Crummles and his 
fame :— 


At a large room, in the New Street, Ashton, Friday Evening, June 30th, 1797, 
will be presented a favourite Comedy, called, 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Hillyard; Joseph Surface, Mr. Hillyard, Jun.,; Sir Benja- 
min Backbite, Master Hillyard ; Trip, Master T. Hillyard ; and Careless, Miss Hill- 


yard.—Lady Teazle, Miss P. Hillyard ; Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Hillyard. End of the 
play, a song by Mr. Hillyard. 





* A bill distributor of the Chester Theatre died in 1801, aged ninety-two. When he 
was fifteen years old he met with this strange adventure: He was supposed to have 
Gied of a fever, was laid out, and duly carried to the grave on the shoulders of 
four men, when he suddenly knocked off the lid of the coffin, and was found to be 
alive. For many years later he used to entertain his friends with the wonderful 
things he had seen in his trance. 
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To which will be added, a farce, ca!led 
BARNABY BRITTLE; 
Or, A WIFE AT HER WItT’s END. 


Sir Peter Pride, Mr. Hillyard, Jun.; Mr. Lovermore, Master Hillyard ; Clodpole 
Mr. Hillyard; Mrs. Brittle, Miss P. Hillyard; Damaris, Miss Hillyard; Lady 
Pride, Mrs. Hillyard..-—To begin at eight oclock : admission, 1s. ; children 6d. 


Here is yet another singular programme, which reads like some- 
thing in a burlesque :— 
BILL OF KILKENNY THEATRE ROYAL. 
By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians, 
(The last night, because the Company go to-morrow t2 Waterford). 
On Saturday, May 14, 1793, 

Will be performed, by command of several respectable people in this learned 
metropolish, for the benefit of Mr. KEARNs, 

THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 

Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan, Hayes of Limerick, and 
inserted in Shakespeare’s works. 

Hamlet by Mr. Kearns, (being his first appearance in that character,) who, be- 
tween the acts, will perform several solos on the patent bagpipes, which play two 
tunes at the same time, 

‘Ophelia by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several favourite airs in character, 
particularly ‘‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill,”’ and ‘* We'll all be unhappy together," 
from the reverend Mr. Dibdin’s Oddities, 


That extraordinary being, Elliston, may be considered the founder 
of the puffing play-bill,and his bil!s exhibit the “ form and pressure ” 
of his character in asingular way. Owing to his vast flourish- 
ings, descriptions, vauntings, &c., the bill had expanded from the 
almost square single sheet into the long-shaped article of “silver 
paper ” to which we were accustomed in our schoolboy days, and 
even became a double sheet. This was, perhaps, the first important 
introduction of this truly theatrical record, printed in a rich lamp- 
black looking ink, which came off on the kid gloves and went 
through the silver paper. The name of the play was in vast, 
glistening, ebony-looking characters. 

When he assumed the reins at Drury Lane, in succession to the 
committee of lords and gentlemen, his grand style overflowed into 
every bill. The centre was printed in crimson letters, contrasting 
with the black type. This was his official, stately mode of com- 
municating with his friends, where he could be oracular and convey 
meaning hints as to his future plans. It is when we have read over 
Lamb’s inimitable account of him that we really understand these 
utterances, which are genuine after their kind. Thus, when he had 
engaged Miss Wilson, the singer, he declared (in red type) that 
“the unbiassed opinion of the most brilliant, overflowing, and 
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admiring audience that ever graced a Theatre Royal, and the en- 
thusiastic fervour that accompanied the opera throughout, justifies 
the proprietor ”—not in running the piece till further notice, no— 
“in congratulating the musical world on this vast accession of 
talent.” Day by day he insists, in evidence of his success, that the 
enthusiasm was “ beyond any former precedent. Not an order has 
been given or will be given. The most generous and exhilarating 
fervour was displayed.” “It is an absolute fact that at this moment 
there are more than 3,000 places taken of Mr. Rodwell, a box 
book-keeper.” A new melodrama was “the most successful piece 
that was ever produced.” A delightful touch was: “ Without 
modestly reverting to the days of Garrick, the managers trust that 
their present and future efforts will, without any temporary gascon- 
ade of the non-admission of orders,” &c. ‘The preparations for the 
Coronation pageant proceeded with the greatest activity, but never 
extended beyond the first intention.” When a new piece promised 
had not been produced, he excused the delay by “the demand for 
boxes by families, and a conviction that the complicated scenery 
employed in this splendid exhibition cannot, when once laid aside, 
be replaced under a considerable time.” Another piece, though 
“ received with tumultuous approbation,” had yet encountered hos- 
tility, and “every factitious opposition previously organised being 
completely overpowered, the numerous communications on this 
subject that have been received will in due time be brought before 
the public.” A more characteristic exhibition was his proclamation 
on the occasion of the competition between the rival singers, Miss 
Giroux and Miss Taylor, the former being engaged at his house 
Beginning by declaring that Miss Giroux had “neither personally 
nor otherwise encouraged any hostility to the professional preten- 
sions of a young person called Taylor,” he went on to beg of “the 
enlightened portion of the British public which does her the honour 
to approve her performances that they will add to so proud 
a distinction the favour of abstaining from an unseemly contest, 
nor 


Mix with lurid slaves, 
Bravoes and common stabbers, 


but allow at once mind to triumph over malice.” In short, nothing 
more amusing or astonishing could be conceived than the examina- 
tion of a series of these Elliston play-bills. 

Nothing gives such evidence of the “form and pressure of the 
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time” as changes in the shape and character of the play-bill. 
Were the whole series examined scientifically, and with the labori- 
ously minute investigation applied in the case of Homeric 
researches, a good deal of the social life and character of the par- 
ticular era might be evolved. They are significant of the changes 
in the theatre itself—the lighting, character of the audience, taste 
for advertisement—of the advance of refinement, and, perhaps, the 
decay of the stage. A yet more interesting view would be the 
comparison of the“various styles fashionable in the different 
countries, which reflect in national characteristics in a most striking 
way. Most singular of all is the departure from the original pur- 
pose of the bill, which was merely to supply the names of the 
players and the characters they played. 

Chetwood, the garrulous yet entertaining prompter, famous for 
his inaccuracies, tells us that in his day (before 1750) the rule was 
to set out the bill according to the hierarchical order of the characters, 
not according to the importance of the performer. “For example,” 
he says, “in ‘ Macbeth” Duncan, King of Scotland, appeared first 
in the bill, though acted by an insignificant person, and so every other 
actor appeared according to his dramatic dignity, all of the same- 
sized letter. But latterly, I can assure my readers, I have found it 
a difficult task to satisfy some ladies, as well as gentlemen, because 
I could not find letters large enough to please them, and some were 
so fond of elbow room that they would have shoved everybody out 
but themselves.” A pleasant satirical touch at the fretful vanity of 
the profession. 

This sensitiveness developed so alarmingly that a kind of scien- 
tific system had to be devised, and the name and rank of the player 
had to be denoted, not merely by his place in the bill, but by other 
devics, such as the size of the type—large, smaller, and smallest 
capitals being used; as well as asort of isolation, the leading player 
being|\set standing alone, as: 

AND 
ROMEO by Mr. BARRY. 
It thus became more impressive to be put last, though when there 
were two players of equal rank, one was placed at the top with a 
space below him, the other at the bottom with a space above him ! 
The “and” and the “by” became of importance. But one of the 
Woffington-Barry bills will show all these nice distinctions better 
than description. Here there are no less than five descending 
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grades of capitals, Barry, Dyer, Gibson, Anderson, and Collins 
having each a special form, while, moreover, each has a position 
akin to the divisions between boxes and galleries :— 


For the benefit of Mr. DY ER. 
THEATRE ROYAL in Covent-Garden, 
This present Zhursday, being the 8th of April, 1736. 
meAC EE ET SE. 
Macbeth by Mr. BARRY, 
Macduff by Mr. DYER, 
King by Mr. GIBSON. 
Malcolm by Mr. ANDERSON, \ {tr by Mr. WHITE, 
Donalbain by Mr. BENNETT, Doctor by Mr. WIGNEL, 
Seyton by Mr. REDMAN, J Fleance by Miss MULLART, 
Banquo by Mr. SPARKS, 
Lenox by Mr. RIDOUT, 
Hecate by Mr. ARTHUR, 
1st Murtherer by Mr. BENCRAFT, 2d Murtherey by Mr. MARTEN, 
3. WitcHEs by Mr. Collins, Mr. Dunstall, and Mr. Cushing, 
Lady Macduf by Mrs. BARRINGTON, 
Lady MACBETH 
By Mrs. WOFFINGTON. 
With the Original MUSICK. 
The Vecal Parts by Mr. Lowe, Mr. Howard, Mr. Legg, Mr. Baker, Mr. Roberts, 
Mrs, Lampe, Mrs. Chambers, Miss Young, Mrs, Vincent, and Others. 
And the Dances and Decorations incident to the PLAY, 
Likewise, The FINGALIAN DANCE 
By Miss H I.L LIA RD and Others. 
And Les STATUES ANIMEES 
By Monf. GUERIN, Mad. CAPDEVILLE, &c. 
To which will be added a Dramatic Precx (never Acted but Once) call’d 
The Frenchified LADY never in aris, 
Taken from DRYDEN and COLLEY C1BBER, Poets-Laureat. 
The Part of the Frenchified Lady 
By Mme WOoerFEiHR GT OR, 
Boxes 55. Pit. 3< First Gallery 2s. Upper Gallery 1s, 
Ox Saturday, ALEXANDER the Great. 


When, however, Kemble was appointed stage-manager at Drury 
Lane in 1788, he determined to reform this pernicious custom 
altogether, abolishing not merely these invidious distinctions of type, 
but simply setting down the names of the performers according to 
their rank in the piece. This change—significant of the sensible, 
manly character of the great actor—he also introduced at Covent 
Garden in 1803. The most sensible form of bill was surely the one 
which obtained for about one hundred and fifty years back, during 
the Garrick era, and of which a specimen’ has been given. The 
theatres were then large and rather dimly lighted ; the type was, 
therefore, bold, conspicuous, and legible. It was printed on a good- 
sized sheet, meant to lie on the front of the box. It contained not 
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a word beyond what concerned the play and the actors. The paper 
was strong and thick; it set out the comedy or tragedy with its 
dozen or so of characters, and the necessary farce or afterpiece. 
Curious, too, is it to contrast the mode of announcing the entertain- 
ments for the night in the daily papers with that now in fashion. 
The newspapers actually paid an annual sum to the managers for 
information as to the pieces chosen, and in an obscure corner these 
were set out, abbreviated, as “D. L. (Drury Lane), The Constant 
Couple: and C. G. Macbeth.” On the occasion of benefits and 
first-class performances the announcements were made at greater 
length, but not more than eight or ten lines were devoted to the 
subject. Contrast this with the theatrical columns of our daily 
newspapers! Beside the official column in which the programme 
of to-night is set out, we find “all the resources of advertisement ” 
repetitions, capitals, quoted “ opinions of the Press,” assertions that 
no places are to be obtained, or rather that places may be obtained 
by being “ booked one month in advance,” while the player modestly 
suffers to be appended to his name the most extravagant encomiums. 
There are varieties of arts in these unmeaning and possibly 
useless exhibitions ; some three columns of close type are often 
filled out, at an enormous expense to managers, many of whom pay 
from one to two thousand a year tothe journals. It may be doubted 
whether anything is really gained by this outlay, and probably if 
all managers agreed to revert to the old system, and to take no 
advantage of each other, the public might in time be accustomed 
to go without the news that such a piece is “ an enormous success.” 

The large type and very black ink, with the expanse of “ silver 
paper,” was, in truth, evidence of a process of national 
development, associated as they were with the vast green curtain 
and the scent of oranges, “the cry of nonpareils ” an indispensable 
playhouse accompaniment in those days. “As near as I can 
recollect, the fashionable pronunciation of the theatrical fruitresses 
was, ‘Chase some oranges, chase some nomparels, chase a bill 
of the play —chase for choose. But when we got in, and 
I beheld the green curtain that veiled a Heaven to my imagination, 
which was soon to be disclosed, the breathless anticipation I 
endured.” These crude elements, though somewhat adding to the 
poetical associations, belong to the past. And the bill itself was 
quite in keeping. With, however, the reform that set in within the 
last fifteen years, the building of small and elegant theatres, and the 
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development of the stall system, the old bill was out of keeping. 
The fashionable patrons required something handier, neater, and 
more drawing-room like. Hence the sheet of embossed note-paper, 
nicely “ scented by Rimmel,” who had a contract for all the theatres, 
andwhich was the invariable pattern for some years. These were 
printed in good legible type, and were convenient. By and by came 
newer managers, who devised fresh patterns of bills. The St. James’s 
and Court Theatres now adopt pale blue cardboard, opening like a 
book, the St. James’s being of a triangular pattern. When many 
years ago an American manager took this theatre, he introduced 
what was called the “ Bill of the Play,” in which the list of characters 
was set off with some columns of dramatic anecdotes, jokes, &c., to 
be read between the acts. The Gaiety, under the business-like 
direction of Mr. Hollingshead, was one of the first to introduce the 
system of advertising extending to a double sheet, in which a rivulet 
of theatrical information meandered through meadows of invita- 
tions to buy boots and shoes, champagnes, &c.,a sadly unwholesome 
practice which the Americans have carried to an extravagant pitch. 
An American play-bill is truly like a small advertising newspaper, 
and we can scarcely find the actors’ names, which are relegated to 
a small corner. 

Of late a new artistic departure has been made in connection with 
one or two theatres, and which has, no doubt, been suggested by 
the taste and design displayed in Christmas cards. When Mr. 
Tennyson’s luckless play, “The Promise of May””—who will forget 
that diverting night ?—was brought out at the Olympic, the occa- 
sion was celebrated by an exquisite card, on which were displayed 
May blossoms and other decorations in the finest and most finished 
style. It was printed in pale May-flower pink and gold, and, how- 
ever artistic, it must be said the names and characters were so faint 
and delicate as to be almost illegible. This was followed up by the 
management of the Savoy Theatre, who have issued some charming 
artistic folding cards—souvenirs of “Princess Ida,” and “The 
Sorcerer,” and “Iolanthe.” These elegant trifles present some 
scenes from the respective plays, and were from the designs of a 
lady, but executed by a German firm. Jn another generation or 
two these will be sought as great rarities. They really operate as 
souvenirs of pleasant evenings, and call up the scenes. 

Another curious and original form of play-bill was issued this 
Christmas to celebrate the pantomime of “ Whittington and his 
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Cat.” This was a quarto pamphlet, or tract, ingeniously got up to’ 
imitate one of the old block books; the edges frayed and soiled, 
the type Old English, the illustrations quaint and antique, while a 
sham red seal dangled from one of the sides. This odd conceit is 
cleverly done, and by and by will, no doubt, be sought as a curiosity. 
But all these devices are exotical, and beyond the legitimate 
dramatic pale. 

An interesting collection might be made of fac-similes of play- 
bills connected with famous personages and particular occasions, 
which might be set off with a commentary describing the scenes, 
first appearances, &c. For instance, there lies before me now a bill 
of the St. James’s Theatre for October 24, 25, and 26, 182—, when 
“the great and nightly increasing attractions of last week’s perfor- 
mances has determined the management to announce them for 
three more nights, being the last.” And there was Harmony Hall, 
in which Madame Sala (mother of our own Sala) appeared with 
John Parry :— 

After which, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th times, 
An entirely new Burletta, written by Boz, called 
THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 
Mr. Owen Overton (Mayor of a small town on the road to Gretna, and useful at the 
St. James’s Arms), 
The Strange Gentleman (Just arrived at the St. James’s Arms), Mr. Hartey. 
Fulia Lobbs (Looking for a husband at the St. James’s Arms), Madame Sata. 
May Witson (Her sister, awkwardly situated at the St. James’s Arms), &c. 
with more variations on the same theme. As we look at the old 
black characters, the image of the bright-spirited, handsome Boz— 
then a youth starting on his career, full of hope and animation— 
rises before us! I have others of the same pattern, with an 
announced piece by Boz. Here is poor Charles Lamb’s damned 
farce, “ Mr. H.,” on which he wrote so pleasantly, but which fur- 
nished him with at least the price of an Essay. Here, too, the first 
performance of “Money.” But I should like to have the bill of 
“The Lady of Lyons,” that perennial piece, likely enough to be 
performing at some London theatre, when the traveller is sitting 
on the broken arch of the bridge. Mr. Irving’s first bill in London 
—lithographed in Mr. Brereton’s “ Life”—has also been preserved, 
Altogether something like history, or the associations of history, 
could be evolved from these frail and evanescent but most inter- 
esting memorials. 
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A Quiet Nook. 


SLOPING glade, all thickly carpeted 
With trailing ivy and with harebells blue, 
Where pine and maple, mingling overhead, 
Draw back their leaves to let the sunrays through, 
And then, with rustling laughter close again, 
In bright derision of the quick dismay 
With which the sunbeams break in golden rain, 
And flash their radiance up the straggling way. 
A kingly dragon-fly, with widespread wings, 
Comes sailing by in conscious dignity, 
And in his train a swarm of tiny things, 
Like jewelled courtiers, speed his majesty, 
With buzz and murmur of his doughty deeds, 
Till underfoot a wild hare quakes in fear, 
And, creeping ’neath the ivy, little heeds 
The braggart’s terror as he passes near. 
The cooing murmur of the distant stream 
Is borne upon the breeze’s amorous sighs, 
And blends its beauty with the sweet day-dream 
That flings its radiance o’er this Paradise, 
Till in the shade of every mossy bend 
Glad fancies hover, and the bluebells chime 
In softest melody that knows no end 
The charm and glory of the summer-time. 


M. E. W. 


Forest of Arden, 
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Mr. Moy Thomas. 


By H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


k. WILLIAM MOY THOMAS, whose portrait appears in 

the present number of THE THEATRE by virtue of his 
position as a dramatic critic, was born on the 3rd of January, 1828. 
He comes of a race of solicitors all of the same Christian and 
surname, established for upwards of a century in Walbrook and 
George Street, near the Mansion House. Educated under the 
care of his paternal uncle, Mr. J. H. Thomas, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, editor of ‘Coke upon Littleton,” of whom, as well as 
of his brother, Moy Thomas, an account may be found in Allibone’s 
Dictionary of British and American authors, Mr. Moy Thomas. 
was originally intended, like his ancestors, for the law, and he would 
doubtless have made an excellent lawyer. But what was a loss to: 
law was a gain to letters, and he drifted away like many others. 
from the legal profession into the more attractive paths of journalism. 
The late Mr. Charles Dickens had, in 1850, just established. 
the original Household Words, when Mr. Moy Thomas was intro- 
duced to him by Mr. Justice Talfourd, a friend of his uncle’s, and 
having written at Mr. Dickens’s request one or two stories and 
articles, he was at once enrolled a member of the staff of that 
periodical. The stories, published afterwards in two volumes, under 
the title of “When the Snow Falls,” and the descriptive articles 
and tales called “ Pictures in a Mirror,’ were selections from the 
varied work Mr. Moy Thomas did for Household Words. Subse- 
quently, he was engaged on The Atheneum, and contributed also to 
The North British Review, The Leader, The Economist, Chambers’s 
Journal, The Times of India, Notes and Queries, and many other 
journals. He was also the first editor of Cassedl’s Magazine, and 
wrote for it a serial story entitled, “A Fight for Life,” afterwards, 
published in three volumes, which has run through numerous 
editions. It was also dramatised, and the version played both in 
London and the country. Mr. Moy Thomas also edited, with a 
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memoir, the works of William Collins for the Aldine Poets, and 
the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, from the original 
manuscripts, with notes and a memoir. 

For nearly twenty years past Mr. Moy Thomas has been a valued 
member of the staff of Zhe Daily News, contributing to its columns 
descriptive sketches, leading articles, and reviews, and, in 1868, he 
was appointed dramatic critic of that paper in succession to Mr. 
John Hollingshead, a post which he still retains. He has also been 
the dramatic critic of Tie Graphic for the last fifteen years, and for 
several years, under the editorship of the late Dr. Appleton, he was 
responsible for the theatrical articles in The Academy. It may be 
added that he was also the Honorary Secretary of the Copyright 
Association formed by the late Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, and others. In that capacity he drew up the 
scheme for the reform of our Copyright Laws, which was adopted 
by the Committee, and submitted by a numerous deputation of 
dramatists and men of letters to Lord Beaconsfield, who shortly 
afterwards announced the appointment of the Royal Commission 
on this subject. 

This brief sketch of Mr. Moy Thomas’s work would be incomplete 
without some criticism on it, and an attempt, however inadequate 
to estimate his position in the world of letters. His descriptive 
sketches in Household Words were bright and telling, tull of keen 
observation and not a little humour, and his stories are remarkable 
for neatness of construction and much pleasant fancy. “ A Fight 
for Life” is a vigorous and interesting novel, and well deserved the 
popularity it has attained. Mr. Moy Thomas’s more solid contribu- 
tions to literature, such as his “Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu,” have been admirably characterised by a far 
abler pen than mine. The late Mr. James Hannay wrote as follows 
of that work, in a review of in it some twenty years ago. After 
remarking that it was not every day that a standard edition of an 
eighteenth-century classic appeared, Mr. Hannay continued : “Mr 
Thomas is not only the author of some very thoughtful and graceful 
essays ; he is one of the best critical inquirers into the literary 
history ofall that period covered by Lady Mary’s life. He is sound 
on Pope and Swift ; great on Collins and Chatterton ; unrivalled on 
Richard Savage. We owe to his zeal the best monograph ever 
written on Savage’s ill-starred career ; and he was the first person 
to clear up whatever can be known exactly of the scene and circum- 
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stances of Chatterton’s early and awful death.” I will interrupt Mr. 
Hannay here to note that this investigation gave rise to Mr. 
Hollingshead’s well-known farce, “The Birthplace of Podgers.” 
“In short,” this criticism goes on, “ he ranks among the leading 
critics of the literary biography of those times. And few, perhaps, 
know what an amount of research and how much keen sagacity is 
required by a writer of this stamp. . . . He must have patience, 
judgment, tact, taste, as well as great information ; and his labours 
are infinitely important because on the certainty of historic facts 
depends our judgment of historic characters. A single story about 
a famous man often determines the world’s opinion of him, and it 
is only the critic of Mr. Thomas’s stamp who can tell us whether or 
not the story is a lie. We doubt if this kind of criticism is as much 
appreciated as it ought to be, though esthetic criticism of very 
ordinary merit finds ready public acceptance.” 

As to Mr. Moy Thomas’s anonymous journalistic work, it is clear 
that he would not have been so long on one of our leading dailies 
unless he had been a ready and skilful writer, while his published 
essays show him to be a man of original views, who would be 
welcome on the staff of any newspaper. Of his dramatic criticism, 
it may be said that no one stands higher in the estimation of his fellow 
labourers in the same field, and I believe their respect for his sound 
and conscientious work is shared by the most influential members 
of the dramatic profession and the general public. He is deeply 
read in the history of the stage, and in the dramatic literature both 
of this country and of France; and is, indeed, one of our foremost 
Shakespearian scholars, while the way in which, in his Monday 
column of theatrical causerie, he recently vivisected certain indi- 
viduals who rushed into criticism on “Hamlet” with more valour 
than knowledge, should act as a wholesome warning to amateur com- 
mentators. He has, moreover, kept himself consistently clear of all 
clubs, cliques, and coteries, whether literary or jprofessional, and the 
high tone and perfect independence of his articles is as welcome 
as their critical insight and their neat and incisive style. Even if 
one does not agree with the view he takes of this or that actor or 
actress, or of a piece, it is impossible not to feel that his criticism is 
the work of a journalist who writes under a full sense of his responsi- 
bilities, and has done his best to arrive at an honest conclusion. 
Would that the same could be said of every man who takes pen in 
hand to criticise plays and players. But, as dramatic criticism in 
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general is possibly too ticklish a subject for a writer who occasion- 
ally produces little pieces, no more need be added, save the 
expression of a cordial hope that Mr. Moy Thomas may long be 
spared to enrich critical literature with his thoughtful and scholarly 
work. 


Eary Lire or Garricx.—Garrick and Dr. Johnson resolved to try 
their fortunes in London. They walked from Lichfield, and when 
they reached the metropolis, they were in a most pitiable state—one 
with a shirt and half a pair of breeches ; the other with two pairs of 
stockings without feet. In an obscure court in the Old Bailey, they 
took up their abode, and for a time lived in poverty and obscurity 
Garrick’s histrionic abilities at last burst forth ; success crowned his 
efforts ; poor Johnson was obliged to make the most of his solitary 
shirt, and lie in bed while it was washed. Many years’atter, when at 
the height of their fame, Johnson, at a dinner party, rallied Garrick 
on their early adventures. Garrick’s pride vexed at so unwelcome 
a recollection ; he denied the assertion of his poverty. ‘‘ Come, come,” 
said the blunt philosopher, ‘‘ don’t forget old friends, Davy. You 
know that we lived ina garret for many months. When we first 
reached town, I had fivepence in my pockets, whilst you, Davy, had 
only three halfpence in yours. You know it.” 
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Ophelia and Portia: 
A FABLE FOR CRITICS. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


HERE is so much delightful writing in Lady Martin’s recently 
collected letters on her favourite Shakespearean heroines, 
that one can scarcely forgive her publishers for issuing them in 
luxurious rather than in readable form. The book is not a book 
for the drawing-room table, but for a handy shelf in the student’s 
library. It is to be read, not to be looked at ; yet the mere bulk of 
the present edition is forbidding, and its white vellum boards, 
tasteful though they be, have a “ noli me tangere” look about them. 
It is to be hoped that a popular edition may soon set matters right 
by presenting so pleasant a work in handier form. 

I have nothing to say of the autobiographical portions of Lady 
Martin’s letters, except that these fragmentary “records of a girl- 
hood” make one wish that the writer could be induced to undertake 
a more systematic autobiography. For the present I propose to 
confine myself to the critical, or rather expository, portion of her 
work, which raises some interesting questions of Shakespearean 
interpretation. 

Yet here, too, the interest is mainly personal. If these were not 
the thoughts of a famous actress, of a great executive artist, in short 
of Helen Faucit, they would lose nine-tenths of their value. We 
read them for the light they throw on the workings of an artist’s 
mind in approaching the great problems of the master-poet, rather 
than for any novel or penetrating illumination of the problems 
themselves. It follows from the very nature of the case that the 
best actor of Shakespeare cannot be the best critic. The actor’s 
task is in the main synthetic : analysis is the first duty of the critic. 
The actor must, at all hazards, make a rounded whole of the 
character he presents. His conception of the part is necessarily 
conditioned by his physical and mental idiosyncrasies, and he must 


bring the poet’s indications into harmony with this conception as 
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best he may. There must always be a compromise between the 
poet and the actor, who, if he be possessed of real talent, will 
inevitably bring out of the part both more and less than the poet 
put into it. The poet rough-hews his creation, the actor makes a 
finished copy. He carves the details as his imagination suggests 
and his technical skill permits. He puts an expression into the 
features which, doubtless, lay potentially in the poct’s model, but 
which was only one of many possible developments. He works up 
every minutest hair’sbreadth even to the tips of the nails, putting in 
texture here, ornament there, throwing out this or that contour into 
relief against a cunningly-devised background of shadow. In doing 
all this he makes the figure, in a sense, his own, for he has put a 
vast quantity of his own imagination into it—whence the claims of 
actors, ridiculed by Lamb, to rank as creative artists. But the 
process has involved the suppression and rejection, the slurring and 
scamping, of much of the poet’s material—whence the opinion of 
those who hold that Shakespeare is most profitably studied by the 
fireside, and not by the footlights. Neither view is without its 
justification. The actor (the intelligent Shakespearean actor, at 
any rate) is no mere automatic mouthpiece for the poet; but, on 
the other hand, he can at best contribute very little towards the 
rational solution of critical problems. 

For the critic’s procedure (though critics have too often ignored 
the fact) should be quite different from that of the actor. He is 
not bound to present a rounded conception of any given character, 
but simply to investigate the material presented by the poet. 
Reverting to our illustration of the rough-hewn model, we may say 
that while the actor copies and elaborates it, the critic should 
present aseries of photographs ofit from every point of view. Some 
may object that this reduces the critic’s function to nonentity, since, 
the models themselves being always with us, what should we care 
about photographs? But no one who has studied sculpture and 
knows the value of photography in bringing out its subtler aspects 
will fall into such a mistake. The critic, then, should carefully 
avoid, instead of imitating, the actor’s method of bodying forth a 
character; so that while actors cannot fail to find instruction in 
Lady Martin’s essays, critics,* I think, should read them rather by 
way of warning. Lady Martin’s artist-like and woman-like 





* I mean, of course, students of Shakespeare, not critics of actirg —these will 
learn much from Lady Martin's reminiscences and reflections, 
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fantasies bear a strong resemblance, indeed, to a great deal of the 
received Shakespearean criticism of the past, but that merely shows 
how erroneous have been the methods which have brought that 
body of doctrine into existence. 

This would sometime have been a paradox ; but now, I believe, 
many readers will assent without difficulty. Some, however, may 
find a stumbling-block in my illustration of the rough-hewn model. 
“You ground your argument,” they may say, “upon this analogy, 
which we declare to be false. It is rank heresy to suppose that 
Shakespeare left any character, or at any rate any important char- 
acter, rough-hewn, unpolished, indeterminate. Each creation sprang 
from his brain a finished organism, coherent, articulate, symmetrical. 
Did not Goethe compare his characters to watches with dial-plates 
and cases of crystal? Does not this imply absolute perfection of 
finish and nicety of adjustment? Who ever heard of ‘rough-hewn’ 
watches?” Noone, certainly—but Gocthe is a dangerous witness 
to bring forward in Shakespeare’s defence, for on cross-examination 
he will unblushingly contradict himself. Still, it is not necessary to 
reject Gocthe’s illustration in order to accept mine. A sculptor 
may show profound and even clairvoyant insight in his work, and 
yet leave it rough-hewn. No one who has stood before the tombs 
of the Medicis will deny that. I do not, however, expect those who 
are unprepared for it to accept my analogy (itself imperfect enough) 
without further consideration. It is precisely to this end that I 
propose to examine one or two of Lady Martin’s reconstructions, if 
I may call them so, of Shakespeare’s heroines. 

Towards all the characters of whom she treats, Lady Martin’s 
attitude is very naturally that of a partisan ; but to Ophelia she is 
more than a partisan—she is a champion. “It hurts me,” she says, 
“to hear her spoken of, as she often is, as a weak creature, wanting 
in truthfulness, in purpose, in force of character, and only interest- 
ing when she loses the little wits she had.” As for Goethe’s asper- 
sions, not so much upon her morals as upon her temperament, Lady 
Martin can only treat them as “the coarse suggestions of un- 
imaginative critics.” She even finds in Ophelia “one of the 
strongest proofs”* that Shakespeare’s prophetic soul divined a time 
when boy-actresses should be superseded, and “when women, true 
and worthy, should find it a glory to throw the best part of their 





* Where are the others ? 
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natures into those ideal types which he has left to testify to his 
faith in womanhood.” All this enthusiasm is very natural and 
charming in an artist whose aim must necessarily be to obtain 
sympathy for the character she represents, to which end the first 
step is that she herself must thoroughly sympathise with it. But 
when we come to examine into Lady Martin’s reasons for the faith 
that is in her, we find that she knows more, much more, of Ophelia 
than Shakespeare seems to have known. She knows, in the first 
place, the details of her girlhood, how she was left early motherless, 
was given over to “the kindly but thoroughly unsympathetic tend- 
ing of country-folk,” and grew up “lonely from choice,” learning to 
know and love“ the wild flowers in glade and dingle,” and picking up, 
at the same time,the country ditties which come back to her memory 
when her wits have flown. All this is very interesting, as illus- 
trating Lady Martin’s conception of one of her most successful 
parts. One can easily conceive that an imaginative woman, throw- 
ing herself heart and soul into a fictitious character, and moulding 
it to suit her personality, should find it amusing,and even helpful, to 
conjure up a past for her creation ; but it should always be remem- 
bered that this past belongs to Miss Helen Faucit’s Ophelia, and 
not to Shakespeare’s. To assert that this, or anything like this, 
ever entered the poet’s head is to dogmatise without a tittle of 
evidence, and in the teeth of probability. For it is probable— 
nay, certain—that Lady Martin has, in her time, thought and brooded 
over Ophelia far more than Shakespeare ever did. There is nothing 
in the words set down for her that may not have been written with 
a running pen, for the sake of providing an effective part for one of 
those very boy-actresses whom Lady Martin holds in scorn. That 
the poet intended her to be fairly attractive throughout, and in her 
last scenes very pathetic, there can be little doubt ; and, if so, the 
German theories which attribute to him a satirical or cynical design 
in her portraiture are seen to be as groundless as Lady Martin’s 
imaginings. Both parties proceed on the assumption that Shake- 
speare, before writing the play, constructed a live woman, so to 
speak, set her up before him, and noted such characteristic traits as 
fitted his purpose, leaving coming generations (whether of actors or 
critics) to reconstruct the rest. Nothing could be further from the 
probabilities of the case. There is no evidence to show that 
Shakespeare started with more than a general conception of 
Ophelia’s character, or that, when he wrote the last line of the 
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play, he knew more of her nature or her antecedents than he had 
stated in plain terms in the dialogue. Lady Martin, as I have said, 
is amply justified in supporting her conception of the part with 
graceful fantasies, and quite excusable in forgetting now and then 
that these are her own thoughts, not Shakespeare’s; but critics 
avho fall into similar errors have not the same excuse. 

So much for Lady Martin’s views of what precedes the rise of 
the curtain. Let us now follow her in one or two of her pleasant 
divagations between the lines of the text itself. She speaks thus 
of the scene between Laertes and Ophelia: “I could never get 
over the shock of his lecturing her ‘touching the lord Hamlet’ 

: Poor maiden ! to have this treasured secret of her inner 
life . . . . thus dragged rudely to the light, discussed in the 
most commonplace tone, and her very maiden modesty questioned 
Who will say she is not truthful, when, on being asked, as she is 
soon after, by her father, ‘ What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 
she replies at once, notwithstanding all her pain, ‘So please you, 
something touching the lord Hamlet?’ Think how her sensitive 
delicate nature must again have shrunk and quivered, while listening 
to the cautious and worldly platitudes of her father, which follow ! 
Then, to be commanded to deny herself to the one being dear to 
her, and with whom she had sympathy; what a feeling of degradation 
as well as anguish must have been behind the few words she utters ! 
*I shall obey, my lord.’” I have italicised three phrases in this 
paragraph which seem to me most characteristic of Lady Martin’s 
method. It may be that Ophelia felt pain, that her nature was 
particularly sensitive and delicate, that she felt degradation as well 
as anguish ; but none of these things appear in the words which 
Shakespeare assigns to her, here or elsewhere. So far as the text 
is concerned, she seems to take Laertes’ advice as a matter of 
course, and entirely in good part, while her half-playful retort shows 
no sign of wounded sensibilities. As to her “sensitiveness” and 
“delicacy” which would “shrink and quiver” at Polonius’s 
platitudes, these, I think, are qualities of quite modern growth. 
Despite her songs in the fourth act, and her very composed recep- 
tion of Hamlet’s equivocal banter in the play-scene, I think it is 
wrong to conclude that Shakespeare intended Ophelia for a 
woman of specially zzdelicate mind ; but to suppose that a woman 
living in her age (that is, at any time between 600 and 1600), and 
amid her surroundings, could be particularly “sensitive” and 
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“delicate” in Lady Martin’s acceptation of the words, is to suppose 
nothing less than a miracle.* Finally, Lady Martin admits that 
the “feeling of degradation” lies dehind the few words she utters. 
That is just my argument—it certainly does not lie on the face of 
them. 

We have seen that Lady Martin will hear no word against the 
limpid truthfulness of Ophelia’s character. When we come to the 
passage on which the accusation of untruthfulness is founded, that 
in which she consents to act as a plummet whereby the King and 
Polonius may sound the depths of Hamlet’s madness, Lady Martin 
leads off with the assertion that this arrangement “must have been 
acutely painful to her fine nature.” Perhaps so; but, if so, it is a 
pity that she does not utter a single word of protest or make the 
feeblest effort to be excused the acutely painful task. ‘“ When sud- 
denly challenged, ‘ Where is your father ?’” Lady Martin continues 
‘ “what can she do but stammer out in reply, ‘ At home, 
my lord’? Shall she expose the old man, when thus called 
to answer for him, to the insults, the violence, of Hamlet’s 
mad anger, which she fears would have fallen upon him 
had she told the truth? No; like Desdemona, she faces the 
falsehood, and, tu screen her father, takes it upon her own soul 
. « « And yet I have seen Ophelia’s answer brought forward as a 
proof of her weakness. . . . Such weakness I call strength, in the 
highest, most noble, because most self-forgetting, sense of the word.” 
To compare Ophelia’s little fib with the splendid falsehood of 
Desdemona’s dying breath is certainly to compare small things 
with great. It is simply the half-involuntary subterfuge of a timid 
girl placed in difficult circumstances. It is the first phrase that rises 
to her lips, and no more a proof of essential weakness and falsity 
than of self-forgetting strength and truthfulness. No one who 
reads this scene unbiassed by the necessity of fitting Ophelia’s 
conduct into a pre-conceived character-scheme, will see in her share 
in it anything specially noble or peculiarly ignoble. If she did not 
believe Hamlet to be mad, she would certainly be acting 
treacherously in drawing him out before eaves-droppers ; but she is 
surely not to be blamed for helping his uncle and her father to 





* Lady Martin will have it that many of Hamlet’s jests and reproaches ‘‘ must have 
passed harmless over the innocent head which did not know their meaning.” What 
possible evidence have we of this ? 
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_ estimate the nature and extent of what she and they believe to be 


his malady. -Here, as elsewhere, she plays her little part in a 
stolidly dutiful fashion. She is her father’s child and a good girl, 
in the narrow sense of the words. Only by industrious fantastication 
can anyone find in her either a high-minded heroine or lascivious 
minx. Her epitaph might be, “She spoke beautifully and acted 
dutifully.” 

Pass we now to Portia. In her case Lady Martin has no slanders 
to rebut, for everyone is agreed in admiring the Lady of Belmont. 
“T have always classed her,” says Lady Martin, “with Vittoria 
Colonna, Cassandra Fedele, and women of that stamp,’—a remark 
to which no one can object save in so far as the confusion of 
fictitious with historical characters has proved an unfailing source 
of errors in criticism. Here we must again distinguish between the 
artist ard the critic. It is quite natural that a cultivated actress, 
seeking to embody in her own person a great lady of the Italian 
Renaissance, should aid her imagination by studying the life and 
thoughts, the manners, costumes, and general idiosyncrasies of an 
actual great lady of the epoch. But even the actress should keep 
steadily in mind that the one is a reality, the other a phantasm ; 
while the critic should do all in his power to get rid of all 
possible associations with Vittoria Colonna or any other person or 
persons whatsoever, until he has carefully examined the actual 
words set down by Shakespeare for Portia to speak, and gathered 
their plain, unmagnified, unvarnished import. 

This habit of treating fictitious characters as actual personages 
lies at the root of half the pseudo-criticism of Shakespeare which 
burdens the world. Poe in his “ Marginalia ” (quoted by the author 
of a recent remarkable pamphlet on “The Upshot of ‘Hamlet’” 
which has just reached me) puts the matter very clearly. “In all 
commentating upon Shakespeare,” he says, “there has been a radical 
error never yet mentioned. It is the error of attempting to expound 
his characters—to account for their actions—to reconcile their 
inconsistencies—not as if they were the coinage of a human brain, 
but as if they had been actual existences uponearth. . . . . If 
Hamlet had really lived, and if the tragedy were an accurate record 
of his deeds, from this record (with some trouble) we might, it is 
true, reconcile his inconsistencies, and settle to our satisfaction his 
true character. But the task becomes the purest absurdity when 


we deal only with a phantom. It is not (then) the inconsistencies 
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of the acting man which we have as a subject of discussion 

but the whims and vacillations, the conflicting energies and 
indolences of the poet. It seems to us little less than a miracle that 
this obvious point should have been overlooked.” Think of it fora 
moment, and the truth of Poe’s statement will appear evident. Most 
(not all) “commentating upon Shakespeare” during the present 
century has treated the sayings and doings of his creations as if they 
were so many facts recorded on unquestionable authority about real 
men who lived in the real world as solidly and unmythically as the 
Duke of Wellington or Dr. Johnson. In dealing with the 
problematic characters of history—with Francis Bacon, for instance, 
or Oliver Cromwell—we first try by all methods in our power to 
separate fiction from fact, to learn what they actually said and did ; 
which done, we may or may not be able to harmonise all that we 
know of them, and render their characters conceivable and 
comprehensible, but at least we are sure that if we cannot do so, the 
fault lies in our lack of knowledge or of insight, and we cheerfully 
enlarge our notions of what is possible to human nature in 
accordance with these ascertained facts. But when we deal similarly 
with Shakespeare’s creations—when, on coming to a seeming 
inconsistency, we first try to prove that the text is corrupt, and, 
failing that, cross our hands and say “ Shakespeare knows best ; if 
he says Hamlet said this and did that, it must be all right, and our 
experience of what is possible and probable in human nature must 
go to the wall”—we are guilty of a glaring fallacy. We are saying 
in effect, “ Because Shakespeare was sometimes clairvoyant, he can 
never have been shortsighted ; because he was a great poet, he was 
an infallible creator.” We are attributing to him not only super- 
human—literally miraculous—insight, but superhumam energy, 
industry, conscientiousness. ‘This is what we are doing in talking 
of his men and women as real personages, whose every act and 
utterance might, had we the skill, been made to fit into one true and 
inevitable character-scheme, tallying with the objective facts of the 
case. There are no objective facts at all to be harmonised, or rather 
there is only one supreme fact with which the critic is concerned 
namely, the mind of the poct-actor-manager, William Shakespeare 
This mind we must try to reconstruct,partly deductively, by studying 
the intellectual conditions of the poet’s age and nation, partly 
inductively, by examining the recorded facts of his life (meagre but 
vastly significant), and questioning the phantoms, to use Poe’s 
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words, which he gave off in such vivid abundance. Light, no doubt, 
will generate light: when through the phantoms we know something 
of the mind, that knowledge in its turn will help us to a more 
accurate understanding of the phantoms, and so on in an indefinite 
series of reflections and re-reflections. But the first condition of 
sound criticism is that we should give up thinking of the phantoms 
as facts, and should remember that they are mere emanations of a 
human brain, abnormal indeed, but not supernatural. If we suppose 
that Shakespeare’s mind was not subject to the same laws as our 
own, we may as well give up the attempt to understand him or his 
creations. Why should we set out with finite sounding-lines to 
fathom the infinite ? 

This parenthesis has led us away from Lady Martin’s conception 
cf Portia, but it is not really a digression; for the error it points 
out lies at the root of all such fantasies as those we are considering 
—fantasies, I repeat, which are natural and interesting as belonging 
to the mental processes of a great artist, but which, were they put 
forward as serious Shakespearean criticism, would exemplify some 
cf the worst vices of an antiquated school. 

Lady Martin sets to work in the first place to give Portia an 
education. Her “wise” father—for Lady Martin holds this eccen- 
tric testator to have been wise, and accepts the casket-lottery as a 
“ good inspiration ”—her wise father “has surrounded her with all 
that is beautiful in art and ennobling in study, . nd placed her in 
the society of scholars, poets, soldiers, statesmen, the picked and 
noblest minds of her own and other lands. Amid this throng of 
honoured guests, not the least honoured, we may be sure, was the 
learned cousin, Dr. Bellario. This cousin of hers we may suppose. . . 
to have been her instructor in jurisprudence—a not unfitting branch 
of the future heiress of Belmont’s education. Her father may have 
seen with pleased surprise the bias of her mind towards such 
studies, and this, as well as her affection for her learned teacher, 
may have led him to take her to some of the famous trials of the 
day, so that when her own hour of trial comes, when heart and head 
must alike be strong, and her self-possession is taxed to the utmost, 
she knows at least the forms of the court, and through no technical 
ignorance would be likely to betray herself. If this were not so, how 
could she, however assured of her power to overcome the Jew, have 
dared to venture into the presence of that ‘great court of Venice,’ 
where any failure would have been disastrous, not merely to herself, 
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but to Bellario?” The whole of this passage, and especially the 
last sentence, is a fine example of reasoning about pcetical figments 
as if they were historical facts. It can scarcely be necessary to 
point out that there is no evidence to support any one of these 
conjectures. Shakespeare clearly imagined Portia as a woman of 
bright intelligence and considerable accomplishments ; when we go 
beyond this in conjuring up her past, our thoughts are our own, not 
his. She could scarcely sin against the forms ofa court which had 
no forms, and did not even distinguish between judge and advocate. 
Her knowledge of jurisprudence extends to a paltry quibble utterly 
opposed to all rational principles of interpretation—a quirk which 
might have passed muster before a corrupt cadi in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” but to which no civilised court would listen for a moment. 
True, she cites a statute which the imbecile court seems to have 
utterly forgotten, as to the punishment of an alien who compasses 
the death of a citizen; but this reference has, doubtless, been 
supplied her by Bellario in the “ notes” which he sent to meet her 
at the “traject.” Lady Martin, I observe, supposes that Portia’s 
original idea was to bring Bellario to Venice and place the case in 
his hands, and that she was only induced to appear herself on 
hearing of the illness of her learned cousin ; but why, if this were 
so, should she determine from the first to assume male disguise, 
and why should she tell Balthazar to bring “notes and garments ” 
from Bellario, and say nothing about bringing the doctor himself? A 
little consideration of the text will show that between the second and 
fourth scenes of the third act the idea of the quibble has occurred to 
her, that in the packet she sends by Balthazar she suggests the whole 
scheme to Bellario, probably enclosing a draft of the letter she wishes 
him to address to the Court, and that Bellario’s illness is merely part 
of the elaborate joke played off upon that simple-minded tribunal. If 
this be so (and it can scarcely be otherwise, unless we suppose that 
Shakespeare forgot in act iv. what he had written in act iii, 
scene 4), what becomes of Portia’s legal education, of her visits to 
the law courts, of her habit of looking “ with a judicial mind upon 
serious matters”? The fact is, one needs but little skill in Gaius or 
Justinian to appear in courts of fantasy and administer fairy-tale 
law. Shakespeare, in “The Merchant of Venice,” simply took two 
current legends of the Middle Ages (that he was not even the first 
to weld them together seems pretty clear from Gosson’s allusion in 
1579 to a play called “ The Jew,” representing “the greedinesse of 
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worldly chusers and bloody minds of usurers”) and gave them 
immortal life at the touch of his genius; he did not trouble his- 
head to rationalise them. Had he done so, he would have found it 
much more difficult to explain Bassanio’s failure to recognise his 
newly-wedded wife than to account for Portia’s very meagre know- 
ledge of law. 

“TI could never leave my characters,” says Lady Martin, “when 
the curtain fell and the audience departed. As I had lived with 
them through their early lives, so I also lived into their future.” 
Accordingly she cannot believe that such a woman as Portia would 
leave the despised, deserted Jew to his fate. She imagines her pre- 
senting herself at his door, taking no denial, besieging him with 
kindness, teaching him “the thappiness of bestowing forgiveness, 
and the blessed hope of being himself forgiven,” and, in short, ren- 
dering effectual the formal conversion to Christianity upon which 
Antonio* had insisted as a condition of Shylock’s pardon. These 
imaginings, like the rest, are interesting as illustrations of a distin- 
guished artist’s miethod of thinking out her characters ; but as 
contributions to the serious study of Shakespeare they distort and 
obscure rather than illumine the matter in hand. I have dwelt 
long enough, however, on this distinction between the artist’s point 
of view and the critic’s. It is exemplified more or less in all Lady 
Maitin’s subsequent essays, though in none, perhaps, so clearly as 
in these opening ones. It only remains for me to crave forgiveness 
for having used Lady Martin’s delightful book to point the moral 
of a “Fable for Critics.” The actor who should approach his 
Shakespeare in a spirit of pure rationalism would find his powers: 
paralysed by a hundred doubts and questionings ; therefore Lady 
Martin’s ingenious and womanly reflections need no excuse. But 
the critic stands on different ground. He must be a rationalist on 
pain of merely darkening counsel by words without wisdom. That 
is why such fantasies as come with the best grace in the world from 
Lady Martin strike us as mere reductions to absurdity of the craft 
of criticism when we find them in the works of- 
names when their name is legion ? 





but why give 





* “We must at least believe,” says Lady Martin, ‘that he did not put this 
indignity upon him in mere wantoaness of spirit.”” Why must webelieve so? It is 
surely not the first indignity Antonio has put upon Shylock in mere wantonness of 
spirit, 
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Helen Faucit." 
By W. F. WALLER. 


os studies, in letter form, of those Shakespearean characters 

with the impersonation of which the name of Helen Faucit 
has been especially identified—* my heroines, for they were mine,a 
part of me”—have grown, Lady Martin tells us, one by one, under 
her hand, into the present volume. A volume to be written, and by 
one having authority, and not as write the scribes. So written, a 
charming volume, wherein psychology, somewhat apt to run into 
what Mr. Browning calls the fantasgue, is tempered with minor- 
key detail, historic, biographic, anecdotic, quite naive, quite feminine, 
but quite delightful ; with the result that her stage-story who was 


‘*the sweetest, 
Fairest, gentlest, and completest 
Shakespeare's lady ever poet 
Longed for, 


whereof by parcels this generation has something heard, can now be 
read intentively. 

It opens almost with the opening of the “lonely, little-cared-for 
life” of a child so fragile-looking as to escape school-days for a 
while, who sits for long happy hours in strange company on the 
Margate beach—with Juliet and John Bunyan, Sharazdd and 
Satan ; with the first, perhaps, and the last, for choice, for she gets 
to know them both by heart, and will declaim the Council Speech 
of the Prince of Darkness to the waves, and the Balcony Scene to 
the “great, kind dog of the house,” in charge, as only a born actress 
would have dared to do. 

The born actress, though, has to grow, and does grow out of 
other things besides her fragility ; wins a prize for recitation, to be 
sure, but mounts a donkey, now, occasion offering. By-and-by, she 
and sister Harriet mect one sultry summer’s day, on Richmond 
Green, a certain “small, pale man with a fur cap, and wrapped in a 
fur cloak. He looked to me as if come from the grave. A stray 
lock of very dark hair crossed his forehead, under which shone eyes 





* «On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters.” By Helena Faucit (Lady 
Martin). Blackwood, 1885.” 
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which looked dark, and yet bright as lamps” . . . aman with 
a voice that “seemed to come from so far away—a long, long way 
behind him.” ‘Those wondrous eyes the child was never to sce, that. 
distant voice never to hear, again ; but before they parted “ the kind 
hand was withdrawn which had lain in mine so heavily, and yet 
looked so thin and small.” It was put upon the child’s head, and 
Edmund Kean bade her God-speed. Confirmation by the great 
Hierophant of her art, this laying-on of hands reads like. Who 
knows? Mr. Kean was within measurable distance of his under- 
taker that afternoon, and, in due course, was “ well in The grave h's- 
dwelling” concerning which he had crooned to his young friend, 
rhyming from the old ballad with her name of Helen in it. And 
yet it may have been his vanished hand that marshalled the girl the 
way that she was going. Through the stage-door of Mr. Kean’s. 
old theatre on the Green, to wit, on to the stage, deserted after 
rehearsal, where a Balcony Scene was ready set, as though expec- 
tant of her. There, with sister Harriet for her Romeo, to play 
Juliet to a more appreciative audience, this time, than the big dog. 
—to a manager, no less, Mr. Kean’s successor—a remarkable 
manager, who knew the real thing when he saw it. To find herself, 
in consequence, one memorable night, in the parlour that had been 
Mr. Kean’s dressing-room, where relics of the Hierophant were pre- 
served under glass, waiting, a Juliet of Juliet’s own age, for her call 
to “go on” in earnest, “ almost believing that his spirit was there, in: 
sympathy with mine.” 

How the débutante prepared herself for her ordeal—an old- 
fashioned method of preparation for ordeal it was, quite unknown 
I fancy, and, in either case, about the last to commend itself, to the 
débutante of to-day ; how the sight of “the dear friend of all my 
youth” amongst the audience conquered the child’s paralysing 
stage-fright, and carried her on swimmingly to her fourth act ; how,. 
when the time came to drink the potion, of potion there was none 
for the novice’s desperate hands had crushed the glass into the 
tender palms, and there was blood flowing in a little stream over 
the pretty new white satin frock with its “dignity ” of small train ; 
how, thereat, Juliet fainted in sick reality on the bed, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings became rather blurred in her remembrance ; 
how—“oh, my dress! my first waking thought ”—how she was incon- 
solable till told that the injured “breadth” could be renewed ; all 
this the heroine of that night herself must tell. 
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She was the heroine of other nights on that little stage, with the 
result that “the Master” whom she wished to please was “ dis- 
appointed.” He feared, forsooth! she was not “in” her character. 
She must have been, in fact, but too much in it—a way your born 
actress has, at first. But then, Miss Faucit, aged fourteen, had no 
notion, fortunately, that she was an actress born. Lady Martin, 
even now, writes of that “ frolic rehearsal” as the turning-point of 
her life, the which, except in the most limited sense, it surely was 
not. No one, as, by-and-by, another Helen told her—“ no one can 
be more wise than Destiny.” And the little maid whom Edmund 
Kean called to him was predestinate to other things than the 
chronicling of smallbeer, or ever—not without some knowledge that 
this was so, mayhap—the great actor laid his hand upon her head, 
and bade her that God-speed. 

However, besides not being “in” her character, she was tvo 
young. On the latter point they were right enough. Three years 
Jater even, and more, the girl was too young for the work they put 
upon her, season after season, on that cruel stage of “the Garden.” 
She broke down under it again and again ; and if William Charles 
Macready did not lose his leading lady altogether, it was not at 
all the fault of that most unconscionable of taskmasters. He, 
though, was chafing just now under the taskmastership of Mr. Bunn, 
over the way, and it was Charles Kemble who, hidden somewhere 
in the dark “ front” of Covent Garden, watched Miss Faucit’s re- 
hearsals of her old part. Three years had no doubt enlarged her 
conception of other things besides Juliet ; one thing it could hardly 
have entered into her mind to conceive—the adoption of any other 
line of life than this. Mr. Kemble—“ how sympathetic, and courteous, 
and encouraging he was!”—promptly opened the way to this life. 
The gallantest of Mercutios was, he said, making his final bow to 
his art, as this Juliet her first curtsey ; but he was to have played 
his famous vé/e on the momentous occasion, if rehearsals had not 
made it clear that the stock Romeo was,as Lady Martin puts it, 
“ of too mature an age to act with so young a Juliet when she came — 
before an audience on her debut.” Mr. Bennett, in point of fact, 
though an excellent actor in his way, was handicapped with the dis- 
advantages which militated against the appearance of Mr. Tupman 
in the costume of a brigand. ‘So, for this, and perhaps for other 
reasons, “The Hunchback” was put into the bill at the eleventh 
hour, and the débutante had to forego Julict,and appear as Julia. 
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She was almost heart-broken, and no wonder. For she was Juliet, 
whereas, neither then nor thereafter, popular as the impersonation 
got to be with her audiences, did she ever feel herself to be that im- 
possible Julia. And, artist-like, she felt that that night was to make 
her or undo her quite. 

Those were awful moments for her whilst she waited with her 
Helen at the wing for their cue to enter. Luckily, in that Miss 
Taylor who was the Mrs. Walter Lacy of after-times, she found a 
Helen of a hundred, “ who comforted and supported me with all 
her might, and with all the fine tact of a sympathetic heart. 

With sympathetic tears in her own eyes, she begged me 
not to let these big tears fall so continuously and spoil my pretty 
cheeks ; and when the terrible moment came for our entrance, she 
put her arm round my waist, and propelled me forward, whispering 
to me ‘to curtsey to the applause—again ! again!’ when, but for 
her help, I could hardly stand.” 

After the first act, they came round her—the “mature” Bennett, 
the Master Walter, Kemble, the Clifford, Osbaldiston, Manager and 
Modus—and would fain have assured her that all was right; the 
Julia’s “very watery smile” the while expressive of-a contrary 
opinion. So the second act—her subsequent playing of which, 
‘Charles Kemble told her, stamped: her as the Beatrice for his 
Benedick—began not well, perhaps, and certainly might have ended 
badly, but that—the how and why is prettily explaiied—“ again a 
face saved me.” The line 

*T’ll shine, be sure I will!” 
proved prophetic; after that, there was no such word as fail. 
Osbaldiston was proposing an engagement, at the end of the next 
act, for three years, “which, as I was much under age, was signed 
for me the next morning, and attached me to the theatre for that 
period as the leading actress.” Leading lady at Covent Garden at 
seventeen, and at “ the highest salary ever given in those days ”—it 
was not a bad beginning. Of course, she had not a little of the 
technique of her art to learn. But then, she played for two seasons 
—until his farewell night, indeed—played Belvidera, Mrs. Haller, 
Julict, Lady Townley (she must have been as little like Sir John’s 
“ racketing, rantipole ” as ever was Fanny Kemble), Mrs. Beverley 
the Lady Constance, Desdemona, Beatrice—gue sais-7e ?—with 
Charles Kemble; and that, for a clever girl, was a liberal stage- 
education. Besides, for all her quite right and proper nervousness 
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at times, she was surely to the manner born. She was still a 
“novice” of barely a month’s standing when she was given to study 
a new part she was to “create”—the Lady Margaret of lugubrious 
Miss Baillie’s “Separation.” I daresay the authoress journeyed 
down from Hampstead to be present at her premiére. If she did, 
she might have seen a remarkable thing—Miss Faucit, the novice, 
pulling Charles Kemble, the veteran, through his part, in which, it 
being new to him, and he being deaf, and the prompter all in vain, 
Mr. Kemble would, but for the assistance of “his little friend,” hav2 
“corpsed” more than once in the course of the evening. If Miss 
Baillie did not notice his circumstance, the grateful and gallant 
Charles took care that all the green-room should hear him marvelling 
at the novice’s self-command, next day. 

This same “Separation” is a dreadful thing to read, but it “took,” 
somehow, it seems. The Lady Margaret may have had that to 
answer for. She wasso popular in the character that she once saw, 
Lady Martin recounts, at the doll-stall in the Soho Bazaar—“ a not- 
forgotten spot of interest ”—a doll labelled “‘ Miss Helen Faucit as 
Lady Margaret.” This, it appears, was an unusual form of homage 
then, “and I felt just a little—not proud, but happy.” Leading 
lady though she was, she would “ have liked to buy that doll.” But 
—she had a little drop of Quaker blood in her—“it might have 
looked like vanity.” There were other reasons against the purchase, 
too; which go to show how carefully a leading lady on top salary 
was taken care of in those days, the article of finance not excepted. 

However, I imagine, she forgot her disappointment anent the 
doll, though Lady Martin’s memory still seems to hold it in sad and 
fond regret, when she came to play her beloved Julict once more ; 
for, the age and avoirdupois of Mr. Bennett notwithstanding, it was 
in that character that she followed up her success in “ The Separa- 
tion.” It should have made success confirmed and crowned. Of 
all the characters she has touched upon in this book, Lady Martin 
has given us at length—albeit never at length too long—her notion 
and conception worked out in detail. More clearly, though, than 
all, has she set Juliet before us. This has, of them all, been the 
labour of most love, furnished and finished with all those intimate 
touches which make a portrait perfect. One understands now why 
to think of Helen Faucit is straightway to see the Verona girl, and 
not straightway to see the Beatrice, or the Rosalind, when one reads 
of what used to take place while the dog basked and blinked 
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resignedly in the seaside sun; of how the school-girl—she ought 
by the way, to have been more healthily treated in the matter of 
those donkey-rides—discovered the tomb of all the Capulets at the 
bottom of those slimy, toad-haunted steps in Lee churchyard, and 
realised, enforcedly from the outside, all “ the horror of the vault” ; 
of how time, and the man—he deserves to have his name immorta- 
lised : it was Willis Jones—and, above all, the part, brought this 
Veronese en herbe upon the stage. I think it had very much to do 
with keeping her there ; certainly, to the stage it brought her back, 
when Helen Faucit had been wooed, and married, and a’, to play 
it, interwoven as it had got to be with many memories, very tender, 
and, some of them, very sad, yet again, for us. A “part of me,” 
indeed ! 

Between the Richmond night and that first night at Covent 
Garden, the player’s conception of the part had naturally altered 
with her more perfect conception of the play. In the interval, “I 
had been allowed to see the real Shakespeare,” and the light which 
the opaque acting-edition had hitherto hindered had broken in upon 
her. The play was henceforth, not merely the most beautiful of 
love-stories ; in it were also the elements of Sophoclean tragedy. 
The lovers die, indeed, when “ their whole life’s love goes down ina 
day ;” but their death is the scourge the offended gods lay upon 
their fathers’ hate :— 

‘“‘ Their misadventured, piteous overthrows, 

Do, with their death, bury their parents’ strife.” 
The heroine of such a play had, of course, to be wrought out on 
very different lines from those which are indicated in the case of the 
young ferson in the acting-edition. The representation of such a 
heroine, naturally and inevitably as it must have fallen short of the 
conception when Helen Faucit first gave it on that memorable 1oth 
of March, must have been as new to the English stage then as it 
would bein this our day, when the play seems to have become the 
peculiar property of the exponent of lachrymose or vixenish 
Villikins-and-his-Dinah-ism, foreign and domestic. 

It met with much laudatory, and some spiteful, criticism at home, 
this Juliet of 1836. I think it had to goto Paris to be thoroughly 
appreciated ; at least, I read no such keen, appreciative criticism 
elsewhere as Edouard Thiérry penned thereon. This was nine 
years later. It was years later still when the great desire of a young 
but enthusiastic playgoer was gratified at last, and he too saw Juliet. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. VI. D 
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The Sophoclean side of the conception was outwards, that night. 


I was told it oftenest was, then. Well, Macready avait passé par la, 


forone thing. Yet, Juliet has always remained with me so—just as 
she was that night. 

This same William Charles Macready —he had a good deal to do 
—a good deal too much to do, some think, who think it was not all 
good he did—with the after stage life of the actress who played 
with him for the first time one night in the May of her life and of 
her first season. During that season, and the next, Kemble was 
there, and, no doubt, was a wholesome prophylactic. But, on the 
whole, it would have been as well, perhaps, if that historic row 
between Bunn and Macready, which brought the latter and 
Kemble’s “little friend ” together on the boards at Covent Garden, 
could have been postponed for a few years, for from that time till 
Macready left England for America the two were continuously 
playfellows, and, as Lady Martin says, “it was impossible for a very 
young, very sensitive, self-distrustful girl to act by Macready’s side 
without being influenced by his intense earnestness and power.” 
Four or five years of this influence, and what was the consequence ? 
“Miss Faucit s’abandonne au talent de Macready, comme si ce 
talent était sa propre gloire,” wrote Thierry. “I was accused of 
having caught his manner and expression,” Lady Martin declares, 
and most singularly is this accusation borne out on the beautiful 
face in the third portrait in this book. 


All this was very dangerous. The individual Helen Faucit might 


have been Macreadyated altogether if this had gone on much longer. 
I think, though, that Miss Faucit had rather more will of her own 
than perhaps Lady Martin gives her credit for. She must have been 
the Portia she chose to be; she certainly was the Lady Macbeth, 
with that sigh in the sleeping scene that made her manager marvel 
where in wickedness she could have found it. And it was surely her 
Desdemona, and not Mr. Macready’s, which brought back the 
balance to the play by being “so hard to kill.” 

I think this Othello would never have killed this Desdemona 
quite ; but I think, too, that the day they parted was a good day 
for her and for us, for to that parting we owe the Helen Faucit we 
have seen, and, may be, too, these pages that are so good to read 
and so hard to close. But for the present here and now the inexor- 


able laws of space must cry us halt. 
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Florentine Theatres. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. 


HEN I first visited the Tuscan capital towards the end of 
1837, the temporary prima donna of the leading theatre 
the Pergola, was Virginia Blasis, a singer of considerable repute in 
Italy, but whose previous essays in Paris and London had been 
only moderately successful. She was tall and dark-complexioned, 
and possessor of a voice more remarkable for power and extent than 
for sweetness of tone ; her principal defect was a cold and 
passionless kind of singing, to which even the most dramatic 
finale failed to impart the slightest semblance of animation. Never- 
theless, she drew good houses in Bellini’s “ Beatrice di Tenda,” 
excellently seeonded by that most sympathetic tenor, Napoleone 
Moriani, and was on the point of appearing in a new character 
when, having imprudently exposed herself to that scourge of 
Florence, the “tramontana,” she was suddenly attacked by a bron- 
chial malady, which terminated fatally on May 12, 1838. Her 
many amiable qualitics had rendered her a general favourite, and 
her funeral was celebrated with great pomp in the church of Santa 
‘Croce, where a monument to her memory by the sculptor, Pam- 
paloni, in the shape of a tomb on which she is represented kneeling, 
was erected by public subscription. It is hardly necessary to add 
that for some days after her decease the lottery offices were 
besieged by innumerable speculators, each of whom had consulted 
the “ Book of Dreams,” and selected the numbers answering to the 
words “ death,” “singer,” and “tramontana” ; but as not one of 
these happened to come up, their holders consoled themselves for 
their ill luck as best they might, and the Government netted a 
considerable sum. 

The brother of this estimable lady, Carlo Blasis, dancer and 
ballet-master, was an enthusiastic votary of the Terpsichorean art, 
and published a variety of treatises exclusively relating to his 
favourite speciality, one of which, “ Notes upon Dancing,” appeared 
in London in 1820. Some of the principles laid down by him are 
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curious and worth quoting. “The dancer,” he says, “must be 
always practising ; otherwise he is in danger of losing what he has 
acquired. He must follow neither simple, unpractised theorists, 
nor the imaginary schemes of innovating speculators. He must be 
temperate and sober, must partially renounce every pleasure but 
that which Terpsichore affords ; must not think of horsemanship | 
fencing or running ; must study the antique, drawing and music, 
but particularly his own limbs ; and if he aspire to the composi- 
tion of ballets, must have a profound knowledge of the drama and 
of human nature.” 

The successor of Virginia Blasis at the Pergola was Carolina 
Ungher, a far superior artist in every respect, and unquestionably 
one of the first dramatic singers of her time. She had a pleasing 
and intelligent, though not strictly handsome, face, and a slight but 
well-proportioned figure ; her voice, a trifle shrill in the upper 
notes, was remarkable both for extent and flexibility, and her 
intonation was perfectly distinct and clear. As an actress I have 
rarely beheld her equal, and certainly never on the operatic stage ; 
the part chosen for her début was Lucrezia Borgia, and although I 
have since seen no less than ten other representatives of Donizetti’s 
terrible heroine, none of them, not even Giulia Grisi, so completely 
realised my idea of Ferrara’s implacable duchess. Moriani was the 
Gennaro, and Coselli the Duke ; forming, together with a very 
attractive Maffio Orsini, an ensemble such as has been seldom. 
witnessed on the Italian boards. 

Carolina Ungher was singularly diffident as to her own ability, 
and, when starring some years later at Dresden as Desdemona in 
“Otello,” told the actor Genast that she had never been able to 
account for the favour displayed towards her by the public ; “ for,” 
she said, “my voice is not a good one, and what success I have 
obtained is entirely due to incessant practice and application.” 
Rossini was evidently of a different opinion, for, speaking of her to 
Donizetti, he enthusiastically declared that she possessed “ the fire of 
the South, the energy of the North, a chest of bronze, a voice of 
silver, and a talent of gold.” She subsequently married a French- 
man of the name of Sabatier, and after quitting the stage passed 
her remaining days in a villa near Florence, where she died on 
March 23, 1877, in her seventy-second year. 

One thing particularly struck me at the Pergola, namely, the 
little attention given to the performance by the lady portion of the 
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audience ; at first sight, half the boxes seemed to be empty, their 
occupants sitting in a kind of ante-room at the back, which they 
used as a drawing-room for the reception of their friends. Now 
and then, when the orchestra announced a favourite air, such as 
“ Di pescator ” or “ Il segreto,” they came forward and listened, but 
at the conclusion retired again into semi-obscurity, and resumed 
their conversation as before. An opera box in Italy is, in fact, a 
salon where visits are paid and received three times a week ; and 
the same opera frequently enjoying a run of two or three months, 
people know it by heart, and regard the theatre merely as a 
social rendezvous, where everyone, when not otherwise engaged, is 
in the habit of putting in an appearance for at least an hour or two 
in the course of the evening. 

At the Cocomero—pronounced by the aspirate-loving natives 
Hohomero—lI saw one of the best Italian comedians, Luigi Vestri, 
in a version of “Pauvre Jacques,” familiar to Londoners of that 
period as “ Monsieur Jacques,” the title-réle in which was admirably 
sustained by Morris Barnett. Vestri was then approaching the 
close of his career, and his utterance was somewhat indistinct ; but 
the simple pathos displayed by him in the part of the old musician 
was singularly impressive, and reminded me more than once of its 
original representative, Bouffé. Of the Teatro Alfieri, usually 
devoted to classic drama, I have little to say ; all I can possibly 
call to mind being a dull and poorly acted tragedy by Niccolini, of 
which I have forgotten the name. 

The little theatre of the Borgo Ognissanti, as I remember it, was 
a very dingy locality, frequented mainly by the lower classes of the 
population, and entirely depending for its success on the humorous 
vagaries of that—to anyone but a Florentine—unintelligible person- 
age, Stenterello. This curious type, in some respects resembling 
the Roman Pasquin, but more genial and less addicted to political 
allusions, was the delight of those modest playgoers who could 
muster a few guattrint wherewith to secure a seat in as uncom- 
fortable a theatre as architect ever designed. Stenterello was a 
species of episodical character introduced in every piece, and, 
generally speaking, having nothing whatever to do with the plot ; 
his witticisms, couched in the local dialect, were invariably hailed 
with roars of laughter, and mostly referred to the current topics of 
the day. My scanty knowledge of Italian being limited to the 
ordinary language of civilised society, I was utterly unable to com- 
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prehend a word he said ; and followed the example of old 
Valabrégue (Catalani’s husband), who, sitting near me one evening, 
and understanding no more than I did, consolingly remarked, “ Il 
n’y a qu'une chose a faire ; il faut hurler avec les loups, et rire de 
confiance!” 

In addition to the above-mentioned theatres, Florence at that 
time possessed an admirable amateur company, whose perfor- 
mances took place at the Casa Standish, the residence of Prince 
Poniatowski ; and were almost exclusively supported by the 
members of his family. They consisted of light operas, got up. 
with every attention to appropriate scenery and costume, and sung 


.in a style that would have done credit to a first-rate professional 


corps. I heard there the “ Barbiere”” and the “ Elisir d’Amore,” in 
which the Princess Elise Poniatowski was successively a charming 
Rosina and Adina ; her brothers Charles and Joseph (the latter 
subsequently a well-known operatic composer and senator at the 
court of Napoleon the Third) undertaking the bass and baritone 
parts, and a singing master named Giuliani the tenors. Invitations 
to these delightful sozrées were eagerly sought for, and the audience 
on each occasion included the é/ite of Florentine society, the Prince 
de Montfort (Jérome Bonaparte) and his daughter, the Princess. 
Mathilde, being invariably present. The days of Lord Normanby’s 
famous amateurs, among whom Charles Matthews so conspicuously 
shone, had not yet arrived ; but I may be permitted to doubt if in 
general excellence and perfection of detail even they surpassed 
their predecessors of the Casa Standish. 

I naturally profited by the first opportunity that presented itself 
of making the acquaintance of Madame Catalani, and havea pleasant 
recollection of her kindness and hospitality. She received her 
friends on certain evenings of the week, was extremely partial to 
the English, and occasionally complied with the solicitations of her 
visitors by taking her seat at the piano and singing a few bars of a 
favourite air; never omitting, when any of our countrymen were 
among the guests, to conclude with a verse of “ God save the Queen.” 
Twelve years later, she accompanied her daughter, Madame Des- 
landes, to Paris, while the cholera was raging there; and shortly 
after her arrival succumbed to that appalling malady, June 13, 
1849. 

In Lumley’s “Reminiscences of the Opera” it is stated, on the 
authority of the banker French, that she fell in love with M. de 
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Valabrégue from seeing himin the pit during one of her performances. 
Whether this be correct or not I am unable to say ; when I knew 
her husband, he was certainly no longer an Adonis, but a wiry little 
man with grey hair, extremely active in his movements, and pas- 
sionately devoted to billiards. We used often to play together at the 
Casino de’ Nobili, and I remember that one afternoon, when our 
game had lasted beyond the usual time, he looked at his watch, and 
told me he must be on his way homewards, or he would be late for 
dinner. 


“Dinner!” said I. “ You surely can’t be thinking of dining yet ; 
it is only half-past four.” 

“Que voulez-vous?” he replied. “My wife has never got over 
her old habits, and, if she had her own way, would on no account 
dine later than four. Now, I prefer six, and as we couldn’t agree 
about it, we thought it best to split the difference and dine at five, 
which,” he added with a comical shrug of the shoulders, “suits 
neither of us!” 

Mention has been made of Mr. French (of the firm of Plowden 
and French), a banker much esteemed for his social qualities, both 
by natives and foreigners. He married the daughter of the com- 
poser Mazzinghi, and was himself a good musician, possessing, more- 
over, a very agreeable voice, and singing “ Love’s young dream” 
and other Irish melodies with exquisite taste and sweetness. The 
old road to Fiesole being exceedingly steep and inconvenient for 
traffic, he and another generously-disposed individual supplied the 
necessary funds for the construction of a new one, in return for 
which both parties were ennobled by the Grand Duke. This act of 
liberality on the part of the two colleagues, and the recompense 
obtained by them, were commemorated many years ago in the 
following lines :-— 


‘So strangers may, whenever they 
The new road gaze from far on, 

Say, Half this mount has made a Count, 
The other half a Baron.” 


Sao 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“LAKME.” 


Opera, in three Acts, by MM. Gonprxet and GILLE ; music by Lzo Detises. Produced, for the 
first time in England, at the Gaiety Theatre, on June 6, 1885. 





Lakmé ... ... ... .. «+ Miss M. VAN ZANDT. Frédéric... .. .. «. «. M. SOULACROIX, 
Mallika ... ... .. oc «. Malle. HAMANN. Nilakantha ... ase «ss ove ~M. CARROUL. 
Géeald 20 wwe « . M. Dupuy. 





M.Lro Dé.isEs has composed the prettiest ballet music of modern times, 
and has thereby earned a high degree of popularity throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe. “Sylvia” and ‘‘Coppelia” are as well known and 
keenly appreciated in Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and the leading 
cities of Italy as in Paris; the latter ballet, considerably abridged from 
its pristine dimensions, was brought out at the Empire Theatre, in 
Leicester Square, some months ago, and, although heavily handicapped 
by its association in the evening’s entertainment with a curiously feeble, 
not to say drivelling, English operetta, drew a good many fair houses and 
gave real pleasure to a great number of music lovers. It is not too much 
to say that M. Délibes is a creative genius, as far as dance music is con- 
cerned, by which I would not be understood to mean mere quadrilles, 
polkas and waltzes such as ball-room society loveth, but music lending 
itself to the graceful curvettings of skilled dal/erine, as well as to the 
dramatic or romantic situations which those supple young persons en- 
deavour to describe to us in “the poetry of motion.” But it appears to 
me that M. Délibes’ faculty as a musical composer—a very genial and 
charming one, to be sure—is limited to the production of works of the 
class above referred to ; and that when he attempts to write opera he 
practically illustrates, and in by no means an agreeable manner, the old 
figurative incongruity of the round peg in the square hole and vice-versé. 
About ten years ago I heard his comic opera, “ Le Roi I’a dit,” very well 
performed at Berlin— Minnie Hauk sustained the leading female part, 
and both sang and acted admirably —and came to the conclusion that, 
despite the prettiness of some of the music and the daintiness of the 
orchestration, it was too intrinsically trivial to attract the London public 
for a remunerative length of time—that is to say, from a managerial point 
of view ; plainly speaking, that it would not pay the expenses incurred 
in putting it upon the stage. It seemed to me at once “thin” and 
frivolous—intensely French in style and treatment, which characteristic, 
however, judging by the conspicuous success of “Mignon” and 
“Manon” in this country, does not appear to be a drawback—and 
strangely lacking in that seemingly spontaneous flow of catching tune- 
fulness that runs through its composer’s ballet music. 

“‘Lakmé” impresses me as being afflicted by the same faults, or rather, 
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shortcomings, as those which disqualify ‘“‘Le Roi l’a dit” from ever 
attaining popularity in England. It is trivial; it is wanting in invention ; 
it rarely rises above the level of mediocrity ; in it ingenuity of con- 
trivance stands in the stead of originality of thought ; and, worst of all, 
it is dull. We are told that it was expressly composed to suit the par- 
ticular singer who created the title 7é/e; and this may very well have 
been the case, for ‘“‘ Lakmé” is essentially what the Germans term a 
Mach-Werk, or laboriously ‘manufactured article, to the fabrication of 
which its maker has addressed himself for the achievement of some 
business end, unprompted by any poetical or artistic inspiration. 
Besides, it is manifestly intended by M. Délibes to be what is technically 
called a “ one-part piece.” To his heroine he has afforded abundant 
opportunity for display in the sentimental as well as fioriture line of 
vocalisation ; whereas his other characters are but poorly off for chances 
to distinguish themselves as singers, and, indeed, are mere satellites, 
revolving more or less slowly round the planet from which they derive 
their raison @étre. 

The plot of “Lakmé” is one far better calculated to entertain a 
French than an English audience. Being framed upon current Parisian 
theories in connection with our methods of ruling and administering our 
possessions in India, it naturally teems with quaint misapprehensions and 
incongtuities, sufficiently apparent to deprive the action of any seeming 
of verisimilitude. Lamké is the young and lovely daughter of a Brahmini- 
cal priest, whose sacred person and sublime religion are chronic objects 
of derision to two young British officers, much to his annoyance. 
Nilakantha, the Brahmin in question, indulges in a good deal of strong 
language about the English generally, whom he apostrophises as ‘‘ noisome 
conquerors,” destined at some not distant date to succumb to the wrath 
of Brahma. The chief person of the Buddhist Trinity, according to Messrs 
Gondinet and Gille, isan exceptionally choleric and vengeful deity. I 
should like to hear what Mr. Edwin Arnold has to say with respect to 
this view of the supreme Indian god. One of the officers commits a 
trespass within the precincts of Nilakantha’s temple, sees the latter’s 
daughter, and becomes enamoured of her. She reciprocates his passion, 
and the lovers, as might be expected, get into no end of trouble. Gérald 
(the tenor) is stalked with partial success by Lakmé’s father and a select 
body of cut throats in the pay of that ill-conditioned fanatic. His brother- 
officer, Frédéric, continually bores him with good advice, which Gérald 
steadfastly disregards; and but for the part he (Frédéric) sustains here 
and there in the concerted music, this character might be defined as a well- 
meaning but somewhat tiresome superfluity. In fact, such interest as 
there is in the opera is entirely monopolised by Lakmé, who is frequently 
sympathetic; as, for instance, in the genesis and development of her 
attachment to the “foreign oppressor”; in her agony when coerced by 
her unpleasant parent into taking an active part in a plot for her lover’s 
destruction ; in her despair when Gérald, with characteristic English perfidy, 
exhibits a disposition to get rid of her, although he has heretofore made hot 
love to her, and she has just saved his life ; and, finally, when she adopts 
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the tragical resolve to die, as she cannot be his. Lakmé is a tender- 
hearted, faithful, self-sacrificing girl, to whom, moreover, M. Délibes has 
allotted the prettiest and least insignificant numbers of his opera, of 
which she therefore constitutes the most agreeable feature. No human 
interest can be attached to any of the other characters; nor is the music 
with which they are entrusted sufficiently remarkable to merit either 
praise or condemnation. Nobody but a Frenchman, I should incline to 
believe, having heard it once, would ever wish to hear it again. That has 
been the verdict pronounced upon it by every English musician, without 
a single exception, whose opinion I have solicited with respect to the 
merits of the work in question. 

Miss Van Zandt’simpersonation of the Brahmin’s daughter is undoubtedly 
a clever one—restless, tricky, and self-sufficient, but conspicuously 
intelligent. The American lady is too much addicted to expressing 
emotion by the contrivance known as “ making faces”; but to a person 
who is young and not ill-looking a little superfluous grimacing may be 
forgiven. Miss Van Zandt is an accomplished vocalist, and makes the 
most of a thin, reedy organ, not altogether devoid of sweetness of quality 
in the mezza-voce production, but somewhat harsh and shaky when she 
overstrains it. Her intonation is irreproachable, and she has attained 
quite exceptional proficiency in what the Germans call ‘‘ Coloratur” and 
we very inadequately express by the word “execution.” On the whole 
the effect produced by her singing in a small theatre is decidedly 
pleasurable, and there appears to be the making of a tolerable actress in 
her. When experience shall have ripened her talents and abated her 
self-consciousness, she will doubtless learn the expediency of refraining 
from ogling her audience in mute but fascinating solicitation for their 
favourable suffrages, when she ought to be absorbed in the business of 
her part. Miss Van Zandt, I have heard, is only twenty-four years old; 
she has, therefore, plenty of time before her wherein to correct certain 
faults of style and rid herself of sundry absurdities of manner which at 
present blemish her performance. _It is to be hoped that she will have 
the good sense to make a steadfast effort in the direction of merging her 
individuality in her art; for she really is an excellent singer, and, above 
all, a brilliant illustrator of a school of vocalisation which, I regret to say, 
is all but extinct. After Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Scalchi, 
Miss Van Zandt is, perhaps, the neatest executant of florid passages now 
upon the lyric stage. To grand opera her voice and dramatic instincts 
alike are unsuitable; in comic opera she ought to rise to the very top of 
the tree, and most probably will do so. 

The remaining characters in “ Lakmé” were by no means badly sung 
or acied at the Gaiety Theatre; but what they had to do was so 
uninteresting, musically and dramatically, that I shall not trouble the 
readers of THE THEATRE with any comments upon it. The opera was 


fairly mounted and set, and the orchestra performed its appointed task 
with satisfactory efficiency. 
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The death of Sir Julius Benedict leaves a blank in English musical 
circles that will not readily be filled up. Throughout half-a-century this 
industrious artist and most kindly, amiable gentleman had played a part 
of no small importance and distinction in London and provincial society, 
and had been identified in the public mind with nearly every musical 
development and event of serious moment that had accrued within the 
limits of that period, during which he did as much as, if not more than, 
any of his professional contemporaries to spread throughout all classes of 
his adopted feilow-countrymen a taste for the musical art, and to promote 
its cultivation. Asa composer Benedict laid no claim to the possession 
of paramount original gemius ; he appraised his own creative capacities 
accurately enough, and was content to be reckoned amongst the musicians 
of his day who strove to satisfy current requirements, and to give the 
public the very best work that it was in them to produce. But, if he did 
not invent anything strikingly novel or supremely beautiful, he was a 
consummate musician, teeming with erudition, and of a perfectly sound 
judgment ; an admirable pianist, and unequalled accompanyist; a firm 
and spirited conductor; fertile in sweet and pleasant musical notions ; 
a careful and indefatigable teacher; knowing exactly what playing and 
singing ought to be, and conscientiously earnest in his endeavour to 
communicate that knowledge to his pupils, and induce them to act upon 
it. So much for his professional capacities and functions. His private 
character was so full of beauty and grace that no man of delicate sensi- 
bility and artistic temperament could know him without loving him. Up 
to the close of his long and eventful life he displayed a spiritual youthful- 
ness that, to me and many of his more intimate friends, was irresistibly 
fascinating. His spirits were always high; but they found expression in 
a fine, genial cheerfulness of address, equally free from formality and 
boisterousness. Indeed, Benedict’s manners were those of a high-bred 
gentleman rather than of a struggling artist; I say “struggling” 
advisedly, for his whole career, prosperous as it doubtless was for many 
years, was one long, unremitting struggle to achieve an independence 
which slipped through his fingers again and again, just as he thought he 
had laid a firm hold upon it. With respect to business considerations, 
his character revealed curious combinations of shrewdness and simplicity. 
No professional man of his day collected his earnings more carefully, or 
controlled his expenditure with a more judicious thrift than he; but he 
was an easy prey to reckless or unprincipled entrepreneurs, in whose 
speculative undertakings he could be readily induced to invest his savings. 
On one occasion, I regret to say, he did so to the extent of six thousand 
pounds, which were swept away into a bottomless gulf of liabilities 
incurred by his partner for the time being, and vanished as though they 
had never been. From this blow, as Benedict has frequently assured me, 
his finances never rallied. He was stricken by it when already an old 
man, and his utmost efforts to replace the sum thus dissipated by sheer 
industry proved unavailing. 
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Sir Julius Benedict was one of the hardest workers I ever knew. 
Nothing came amiss to him; composing, conducting, teaching, book- 
writing, social duties and obligations occupied his waking hours day after 
day, year in year out, and, until very lately, he seemed absolutely insensible 
to fatigue. Only a few weeks before the commencement of his last illness 
I met him at a house-dinner of the Savage Club. He had conducted an 
oratorio at Manchester during the previous evening; had travelled all 
night to London ; had changed his clothes, breakfasted, and given lessons 
from ten a.m. to five p.m. He made a hearty dinner, and when the 
smoking set in—despite the heat of the room and the reek of the tobacco, 
which he never really liked—he accompanied Messrs. Walsham and 
Deane Brand in one of his own vocal duets, and subsequently played his 
intricate variations upon ‘“‘ Where the Bee Sucks,” with admirable verve 
and correctness. This was an amazing feat for a man well advanced in 
his eighty-first year. Ten days later I was his guest at “ Our Club.” He 
was in the chair, and in the course of the evening made a speech of 
considerable length, replete with amusing anecdote and sprightly “points” 
—delivered, moreover, without a break, and in a clear, firm voice, 
perfectly audible to everyone present. I never met him again after that 
merry evening, throughout which he was the life and soul of a gay party, 
entirely composed of men well skilled in conversational fence. The 
convives gathered together on that occasion are not likely to forget the 
lively sallies of their president—a veteran, who had been Weber’s favourite 
pupil, had conversed with Beethoven, and had, if I remember aright, filled 
the important post of P. F. conductor in the orchestra of San Carlo at 
Naples 1n the year 1822! 


My personal acquaintance with Benedict dates from a period of my life 
little less than forty years ago, which was exceptionally fruitful in events 
casually connecting me with celebrated musicians, one and all of whom I 
have to thank for many kindnesses and much timely encouragement to a 
sensitive and intensely ambitious musical child. It was about that time 
that I was presented and “shown off” as a precocious pianist to 
Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Cipriani Potter, George Smart, and Julius 
Benedict. To the last of these eminent maesfri, in particular, I have been 
indebted, ever since I first knew him, for countless marks of good will. 
Busy as he always was from early morning till late at night, he never 
lacked time to perform a goodnatured action, or to do a good turn to a 
friend. Of his hospitality, which was alike tasteful and generous, I have 
partaken I know not how many times. In such minor duties of life as 
keeping appointments and answering letters he was the most exemplary 
of over-worked men. The natural sweetness of his temper was never, 
within my experienee of him, soured for a moment by worry, disappoint- 
ment, and vexation, of which he had far more than his fair share. Not 
less imperturbable was his courtesy, which won him friends innumerable 
of the gentler sex. The soft answer that turneth away wrath rose un- 
bidden to his lips when cantankerous or overbearing persons tried to 
browbeat or quarrel with him. The sweet young wife of his green old 
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age was as entirely in love with and devoted to him as though he had 
been her equal in years and ascomely as Antinoiis. It must have been a 
singularly fascinating individuality that, having survived three-quarters of 
a century, could win a gifted girl’s heart and keep it to the day of his 
death. This, however, was one of the septuagenarian Benedict’s many 
genial feats, revealing the intrinsic loveableness of his nature and the 
juvenility of temperament which he retained until the very eve of the 
illness that at last took him from us. As one who entertained a sincere 
affection for him, I crave permission to record in this place my profound 
sorrow for his death, which has saddened many thousands of English men 
and women, and my deep sympathy with his widow in her grievous 
affliction. 


Great disappointment was inflicted on a large number of fashionable 
music-lovers, who arrived at the portals of Covent Garden Theatre on the 
evening of June 16, expectant of hearing the greatest living cantatrice 
sing in her favourite part of Violetta, by the announcement that Madame 
Patti was too ill to leave her bed, and that the performance had, there- 
fore, been postponed to the following Saturday. Oddly enough, very few 
of the persons thus baulked of their anticipated treat went on to the 
Gaiety, hard by, to hear Miss Van Zandt in ‘‘ Mignon.” They did not, 
however, lose much by their lack of enterprise ; for the young lady, quite 
contrary to her custom, sang painfully out of tune, being manifestly “ off 
colour.” Madame Patti had caught a chill by driving, early on a cold, 
damp morning, all the way from Craig-y-Nos to Swansea, whence she 
travelled all day long by rail to London. It was an imprudent thing to 
do, and she suffered severely for it, besides putting hundreds of her 
admirers to great inconvenience and adding manifestly to the number of 
her impresario’s grey hairs. By the way, she tells me that she has also 
added considerably to the accommodation, comforts, and attractions of 
her pretty place in Wales, which is now, to quote her own words, “all 
that her heart can wish.” She has built a new wing, in which the 
gorgeous billiard-table presented to her by the citizens of San Francisco 
is lodged, and a clock-tower, the four dials of which are illuminated by 
electric light, whilst its peal of five huge bells strike the ‘‘ Westminster 
chimes.” Her beautiful conservatories, which were monopolised by 
palms and exotics when I last saw them, are now utilised as dining- 
rooms, salons, and promenades when the weather is what it so very 
frequently is in South Wales. She has also had a new peach-house put 
up in the grounds, over roo ft. long, and constructed on the “ patent dry 
glazing system,” whatever that may be. Electric light is applied through- 
out the castle, and in such sort that all its lamps, wires, and machinery 
may be handled with impunity. Madame Patti has spent a fortune over 
Craig-y-Nos; but it is quite evident to me that the gratification the place 
affords her, now that she has got it into perfect order, is worth all the 
money she has lavished nponit. For she really appears to be very happy 
in her Welsh fastness ; and she deserves to be so, for she is the good fairy 
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of the picturesque valley in which it nestles, and from which her bounties 
have banished misery and want. 


Amongst the more interesting musical “events ” of the past month were 
the Duchess of Manchester’s musical party on the Derby night, honoured 
by the presence of the Princess of Wales, and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s soirée 
on Sunday, June 7, to which several celebrities of the artistic world, 
besides the fashionable “ first flight,” were invited ‘‘to meet T.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Edinburgh.” At both receptions the 
operatic baritone Signor Carpi (a new importation from Italy) made a 
good mark by his spirited singing of Burgmein’s ‘‘ Carmen” and Barbieri’s 
“‘Habanera.” He was especially fortunate in his accompanyists, Lady 
Mandeville and Sir Arthur in person. At the Duchess’s party a lady 
named Carpenter played the violin with admirable taste and finesse, and a 
Miss Hamlin sang two songs so cleverly as to astir a necessarily undemon- 
trative audience up to something not unlikejenthusiasm. Stars were 
abundant at Sullivan’s entertainment. Miss Van Zandt, who had promised 
to come and sing her best to the Princes, excused herself at the eleventh 
hour, but Mesdames Albani and Sterling, and Messrs. Edward Lloyd, 
George Grossmith, Carpi, and George Henschel were all to the fore, and 
‘‘ discoursed most excellent music.” Everything went off to perfection, 
including some of the delicious ‘‘ Mikado” numbers, and when the gather- 
ing broke up all “ Our Knight’s”” guests agreed that they had never spent 
a pleasanter evening. Many concerts were given during “the leafy 
month,” but few of them presented any feature of striking novelty or 
importance. Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg’s second P.F. Recital on the 6th 
was in every respect as interesting as her first, its programme ranging from 
Bach to Bizet, and exhibiting her as an accomplished mistress of every 
style of clavichord playing—I may even venture to say the best all-round 
pianiste, so far, of the season. At Madame Thea Sanderini’s matinée on 
the 11th the dénéficiaire distinguished herself by excellent renderings of 
Mdme. Puzzi’s ‘‘ Waiting for Thee” and Sullivan’s “Let me dream 
again,” whilst Mdlle. Le Brun sang Massenet’s aria, “Il est doux,” with 
magnificent dramatic expression, and charmed her hearers by a sympathetic 
and tuneful delivery of an English ballad hight ‘‘ You Know Best.” On 
the 12th, Colonel Henry Mapleson gave a grand “ Invitation”’ concert, 
followed by a succulent and well-served supper in the St. James’s Hall, 
one of the artistes being his charming wife, who was rapturously encored 
in the difficult scena from Poniatowski’s ‘‘ Pierre de Médicis.” The 
band of the Scots Guards played operatic and dance music quite de- 
lightfully, and Dr. Moffat explained the virtues of an instrument called 
the Ammoniaphone, from which it would appear that Italian airs may be 
extracted without the least technical training or musical skill. Truly this 
is a wonderful age we live in! I did not hear the Ammoniaphone do 
anything particular ; but Dr. Moffat ought to know what it is capable of, 
as he invented it, and I have no reason to believe that he exaggerated its 
powers or resources. However that may be, Colonel Mapleson’s concert 
was a success “all along the line.” 
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Of Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.’s recent publications the one 
I like best is a set of six duets for soprano and alto, composed to 
Shakespearean words by Miss Mary Carmichael. These two-part songs 
are melodious and easy to sing. Although the words have all been set 
before, and by musicians of renown (Schubert entre autres), Miss Car- 
michael’s treatment of them suggests no invidious comparisons, and in 
one or two cases is worthy of unqualified praise. For instance, ‘ When 
that I was a tiny little boy” is an extremely clever canon ; and there is 
true pathos in the setting of “A Poor Soul Sate Sighing.” Brava, Miss 
Mary Carmichael ! 

Wa. BEattTy-KInGsTon. 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


FEW words are due to my readers in the first number of a fresh 
volume of THE THEATRE magazine. Once more insuperable 
difficulties in connection with the publication of this work have been 
miraculously surmounted, and we start fair again, I hope, in a new home, 
under new auspices, with fresh encouragement. THE THEATRE will 
henceforward be published at Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Strand, and I trust that our subscribers, our many supporters, and our 
faithful friends, the public, will no longer have to complain of the tedious 
delays, the erratic conduct, and the irritating method of publication that 
must have sorely taxed the patience of all who have remained true to the 
little ship which I have endeavoured to steer amidst rocks, shoals, and 
quicksands for five long years. A few weeks ago the vessel was nearly 
“‘ wrecked in port.” It was as near capsized as could possibly be; but 
the captain stuck to his post and the officers stuck to the captain with 
such loyalty and endeavour that once more we find ourselves merrily 
sailing on an open sea. The motto that ought henceforward to be 
printed on THE THEATRE should be “Nil Desperandum.” Often and 
often ill-luck has pressed on us; we have encountered such gales and 
storms, one thing and another has so pulled us back, that the inevitable 
despair of the moment was only checked by a firm belief in the saying, 
““Never say die.” That faith alone has kept the periodical afloat; that 
faith once more enables me to make a fresh start with still another 
volume. We shall not change our tactics or our principles. We shall 
endeavour to be as earnest and persevering as ever; but we shall, I trust, 
be more business-like, and shall not so severely tax the patience of the 
faithful few who have never deserted us in fair or foul weather. To all 
such I tender apologies for the past and promises of amendment for the 
future. The longer THE THEATRE lives the more interesting it must 
become as a record of the theatrical life of our time. Whilst we encourage 
fancy, we never ignore fact; and in years to come it may be interesting 
to those who come after us to see preserved and bound up in this 
magazine the faces of the actors, actresses, dramatists, and critics of our 
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time side by side with the descriptions of the work that engaged their 
attention. Lucky those who have on their bookshelves a complete set of 
THE THEATRE. My best thanks are due to my friend, Mr. Austin 
Brereton, for his industry, patience, and loyalty, displayed at a time when 
we required all hands to help THE THEATRE in its need. When we were 
in our greatest stress it was the chief engineer who patched up the boiler 
and got the vessel afloat again. Without him we could scarcely have 
weathered the storm. 

I cannot believe that THE THEATRE is at all less necessary now than it 
was five years ago. Theatrical literature has increased and multiplied ; 
every month sees some new periodical started to do its best or its worst 
for the drama. Those who love scandal, gossip, and tittle-tattle, those 
who delight in seeing the stage misrepresented and the art of acting ridi- 
culed are surely sufficiently supplied with continual doses of envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness. If there is a mean motive to be applied to 
anyone or anything concerned in the profession of acting, we may be 
pretty sure it will not be neglected. On the stage and off the stage there 
never was a time when personalities were apparently more profitable, In 
fact, libel has become such a stock-in-trade of dramatic literature—so 
called—that it has ceased to astonish oreven interest. An eminent judge 
remarked the other day that he was astonished that libel should be so 
continually treated as a crime; he would be still more astonished did he 
know that it has come to be accepted asa compliment. Falsehoods so 
gross and statements so abominable are so continually published about 
actors, actresses, and public writers who study the stage, in the hope of 
getting a little cheap advertisement out of an action at law, that sensible 
people ignore the trash and pass on. Who that has a grain of self- 
respect would care to be patronised by the men who consider it quite as 
much a jest to insult a woman they do not know, as to vilify any men of 
whom they are notoriously envious? Abuse from such people is praise 
indeed. 

If I understand the readers of THE THEATRE, I am persuaded that they 
do not care one jot for the wretched gossip of the new ‘School for 
Scandal.” They do not care a button to pry into the private lives of those 
who amuse them on the stage, and require no keyhole reporter to relate to 
them the slander of the club or the silly gossip of the stalls. They want 
the drama treated as its sister arts, music and painting, are treated, with 
seriousness and sympathy. The opinions advanced in this as in any other 
periodical of criticism may be taken for exactly what they are worth. 
They may be accepted or rejected according to the opinion or tempera- 
ment of the reader. But I should be sorry indeed if one word had ever 
been printed in this magazine tending to lower or degrade the artists who 
labour for our amusement or the art with which some of us so sincerely 
sympathise. If it be true of one thing in this world, it is true of acting on 
the stage and writing about acting, ‘“‘the labour we delight in physics 
pain.” 
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On the zoth July, 1885, closes at the Haymarket Theatre one of the 
most eventful epochs of theatrical management that the present play- 
going generation has known. When Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft retire from 
the cares of office and seek that rest which they are so justly entitled to 
demand, a strong link will be severed between the present and the past. 
Twenty years ago! I wish that some of my readers could appreciate as I 
can appreciate the difference between the stage of 1865 and the stage of 
1885, or could even faintly understand the sound, silent, patient, and 
persistent work that has been performed by these two celebrated players, 
who have devoted their life’s energy to the services of the stage. I have 
said elsewhere, and I know it to be true, that the seeds of all that is ex- 
cellent, systematic, wholesome, and decent on the modern stage were 
sown at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre by this actor and actress, who, 
though they retire in the prime of life, were chiefly instrumental in re- 
storing order and symmetry out of chaos and confusion. When the 
Bancroft revivalism is quoted to old playgoers, it is frequently asserted 
that there was nothing very new or wonderful in what they did. We are 
told that Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews put plays as well on the 
stage as theBancrofts ever did ; that Planché was an archeologist and stage 
renovator long before the Bancrofts were ever born or thought of; that 
Macready s revivals and Phelps’s revivals were held in honour, and were of 
real value years before it ever occurred to Miss Marie Wilton and Mr. 
Henry J. Byron to tempt “ Society” up to the “ dramatic dusthole” known 
as the Queen's Theatre, in the Tottenham Court Road. All this may be 
very true, but what I say is, and what I stoutly maintain and ever shall 
maintain is, that the influence of Madame Vestris, the influence of 
Macready, the influence of Phelps, the power of Planché, had singularly 
faded in the year 1865, when young blood, young energy, young enthusi- 
asm, and young impulse made themselves felt, and demanded an attention 
that few reforms have created in the present eventful century. What, then, 
were the strong artistic influences felt when the Bancrofts made their 
name and their fame ? 


The condition of the stage in 1865 was absolutely disheartening. 
Phelps had done splendid work at Sadler’s Wells, but was tired as a 
manager, though not played out as an actor. The Wigans were excellent 
artists, but they neglected their managerial opportunities. Benjamin 
Webster, at the Adelphi, had lost the heart and energy that 
he displayed at the Haymarket. Miss Herbert, at the St. James’s, 
struggled and struggled vainly to stem the tide of theatrical 
depression. Stars shone in the dramatic firmament, but guiding 
spirit there was none. Sothern was a successful star; Miss 
Bateman was a successful star; Jefferson was a_ successful star; 
London ran after Fechter or anyone who could shine through the 
murky gloom that pervaded the theatrical atmosphere. The day of 
Robson was over. Actors of the old school, instead of encouraging 
actors of the new, looked down upon them as interlopers and upstarts. 
The stage was not destitute of good actors, but the method of manage- 
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ment was careless and inefficient. Good actor as Webster was, and 
popular as Buckstone ever must be, who shall say that the Adelphi or the 
Haymarket of twenty years ago could be regarded as pattern establish- 
ments for a great and influential capital. If the playgoer of to-day could 
only see how plays were produced then, he would recognise the difference. 
It is one thing to get the power, but quite another to use it well and in the 
right direction. I do not for a moment suppose that when Miss Wilton 
and Mr. Byron took the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, that they had the 
faintest idea what would be the outcome of their visionary schemes and 
energy. Robertson, henceforward to be famous, was writing stories for 
Mr. Beeton, in the Strand, fora few shillings a column, and translating 
French plays for Mr. Lacy fora five pound note. Only Gilbert and 
Gilbert’s friends had the faintest idea what was in him or of what he was 
capable. Burnand and Halliday had managed to thrust themselves into 
notice. Tom Taylor, Leicester Buckingham, and Sterling Coyne knew 
the French stage, and annexed what they conveniently could. Boucicault 
understood his trade as well as his art. 


Some day it will have to be told how the young school of enthusiasts 
was helped by a cheerful knot of intelligent and theatre-loving 
barristers. The Northern Circuit, and the firm friendships made 
among the lawyers there, had not a little to do with the 
early success of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. When Mrs. 
Bancroft writes her book she will, no doubt, have some kindly word 
to say of John Holker and W. R. McConnell, and Charles Russell and 
Temple, and many more who welcomed the revivalists. Liverpool played 
an important part in the story of the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre. At 
Liverpool, Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Hare were discovered, the one a recog- 
nised provincial actor, the other a pupil of Leigh Murray. From 
Liverpool, the compact and perfected little company hailed that 
astonished us so when “ Society” was first produced in London. The 
old Prince of Wales’s company was as much at home in Liverpool as in 
London. The theory of their good work was this, that the star system was 
revoked in favour of the individual merit system. Decency and order 
were re-established. ‘Those who had to wear a dress coat on the stage 
avent to a West-end tailor, and not to a slop seller. The ladies’ ball 
dress did not come out of the theatrical rag-bag. Make-up was promoted 
to the region of a fine art. “Joins” in wigs were no longer seen, 
old men did not have a bar-sinister on their wrinkled foreheads. 
When boy-faced Mr. Hare appeared as an old gentleman of 
seventy, the world was astonished at the sight. Young men 
looked like young men, and old men bore the appearance of age. 
Nothing was left to chance, and all the best work sprang from endeavour. 
‘These were the small beginnings of great things. The marriage of the 
Bancrofts sealed a great work of enterprise andenthusiasm. She brought 
genius, and he a refined taste and business tact of extraordinary value. 
I have no idea at the present moment of following the career of the 
Bancrofts in detail, but the value of their work will be shown on the 
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night of their retirement next month, when will be gathered on the 
Haymarket stage those who have fought under their banner, that is to 
say, some of the most prominent actors and actresses on the English 
stage. On that occasion will be seen Mrs. Stirling, Miss Ellen Terry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. John Hare, Mr. John Clayton and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, Mr. David James, Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Coghlan, Miss Lydia 
Foote, Miss Amy Roselle, together with Mr. Toole, who acted with Miss 
Marie Wilton when they first appeared at the Lyceum under Charles 
Dillon’s management, and Mr. Henry Irving, who was within an ace of 
being engaged for the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre after his success at 
the Vaudeville. In fact, the best part of the London managers have 
played under the Bancroft régime, and their influence is widespread. 


But there is one feature of the Bancroft management that should not 
be overlooked. Their career and their relations with actors and actresses 
have never at any time been embittered by that miserable envy and 
jealousy that disfigures the story of so many artistic lives. They have 
been as generous as they are honest and single-minded. Nothing 
hindered them from getting that which was best, and recognising merit 
wherever it could be found. Many actresses grow green with jealousy. 
Rivalry makes them hysterical. The success of another is positive pain 
to them. They employ every device to belittle, to detract, and to be- 
smirch the fame of those who are luckier or cleverer than themselves. 
Even actors are not superior to this littleness of life. They stand upon 
their dignity, they weep if their names are not printed in larger type or 
in a more prominent position than their rivals’. The Bancrofts never 
lent themselves to these small devices. They setagoodexample. They 
were as unselfish as they were charitable in all their dealings. They paid 
better salaries than any managers of their time—too good, as many 
believe. They did not prate about the cardinal virtues or preach about 
the social status of the stage. They did not weary us with their paltry 
Pharisaism or sicken us with their cant. They did their work like honest 
people. They loved their art and did not make a fuss; and they will be 
held in honour long after the Pharisees are forgiven and happily for- 
gotten. They engaged people because they could act, and not because 
they were district visitors, or rented a pew in the parish church, 
or bathed their babies when they came home from rehearsal. 
They steered clear of gossip, slander and _ tittle-tattle. They 
did not worry themselves or their neighbours with what did not 
concern them. They were in charity with their neighbours, and did 
their utmost to help those who had fallen by the way. It was no 
delight to them to stab and wound, but a pleasure to forgive and forget. 
They understood charity, and practised it. They leave their profession 
with the good will of all, and they have set an example that others would 
do well to follow. 
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Now that the career of “‘ Bad Boys” is over, and that certain dexterous 
persons are becoming a little tired of publishing misrepresentations con- 
cerning the writer who was not directly responsible for the play, who 
never announced that he was the author of it, and who never desired to 
claim any credit for his share in the composition of it, perhaps 
that same individual may be permitted to say a few words 
in his own defence. It became necessary, owing to managerial policy, to 
produce an English version of “Clara Soleil” in five days! That task 1 
accomplished, working literally night and day in order to do my best for 
those who had entrusted me with the work. This same rough or pre- 
liminary version was then carefully revised and supervised and amended 
by Mr. Augustus Harris, a manager and a writer for the stage of consider. 
able experience. The revised version of Mr. Harris was then submitted 
to a committee of three, consisting of Mr. Charles Wyndham, who has had 
more practical experience of farcical plays than any actor or manager 
living, of Mr. Augustus Harris, and of myself. 

We went over every line, every sentence, and every situation, each one 
contributing some new idea or improvement. Thus revised 
Literatim et verbatim the play was put into rehearsal. The rehearsals 
were conducted by Mr. Harris and Mr. Wyndham alternately. 
I did not attend a_ single rehearsal until the last day, when 
I found that the play was not fit to be produced. The lawn 
tennis scene, with which I had opened the first act, had been 
altered to the clumsy shuttlecock business as in the original. The first 
act as undergrasped by the performers wanted considerable polish, for 
there was no sparkle or life in the acting; there were several opportunities 
for songs by such public favourites as Arthur Roberts and Violet Cameron ; 
the play was unaccompanied by any music, and at each fall of the cur- 
tain a depression could be distinctly felt. To sum up, I wanted the 
play to be postponed for a few days, to be revised, corrected, and called 
“Jenny Wren.’ Mr. Wyndham went further, and wanted it postponed 
for reconsideration, in order that a new motive might be found for the 
departure of Charles Basevey to Scarborough with the actress. But 
managerial policy overruled all, and the play was produced before it was 
ready, and full of mistakes. 

In these circumstances I made a special stipulation that my name 
should not be officially mentioned in any way in connection with the 
play. It will be seen from the foregoing to what extent I was responsible 
for it. But on the first night my name was officially announced from 
the stage as the sole author, as solely and wholly responsible for the play, 
and in virtue of that announcement, which was unauthorised by me, I 
have had to bear the sole blame of ‘“‘ Bad Boys.” Whether this is quite 
fair to me I leave it to others to judge. When a writer puts his name to 
a work he is responsible for it, but when he does not it is scarcely fair to 
compel him to be the author against his will. It is almost impossible 
now-a-days for a writer to produce a play anonymously. The para- 
graphist placards a name before it is authorised. The untruth or the 
half-truth is printed in a hundred papers, and though the official play-bill 
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contains no authority whatever for the name of any particular writer, the 
suggested author is made wholly responsible. When all the programmes 
and play-bills are silent on the question of authorship for some very 
proper reason, out comes a report with the statement that, although no 
author is mentioned, it is an open secret that it is Mr. So-and-So. 
And yet, if a writer braves everything and placards his name, he is 
equally ridiculed for his assurance in identifying himself with a play that 
is not really his! 





Miss Florence Warden, the authoress of the ‘‘ House on the Marsh,” 
whose photograph appears in this number, sends the following autobio- 
graphical sketch :— 

‘IT was born in the village of Hanworth, in Middlesex. After being a 
stubborn and intractable child under nurses and governesses at home, I 
- was sent, with my sister, to a school at Brighton, where she passed a 
brilliant career as the idlest, wittiest, and most daring girl in the house ; 
while I sneaked through a mean existence as a steady, industrious girl, 
not clever, but very conceited. At this time I used to write poems, at 
night, three or four lines at a time, before the gas was put out. After 
this, we went to school in France, and founded a great reputation at 
private theatricals. This was my first experience as playwright and 
manager. 

“‘T left school just in time to learn that through my father’s losses on the 
Stock Exchange I should have to earn my own living. I became a 
governess for a short time, and worked very hard, to qualify myself, not 
only for teaching, but for novel-writing. 

“* At last, as I could get nobody to read my MSS., and as the lady whose 
five children I was teaching said it was ‘a pity I should waste my time on 
such trash,’ I dropped the trash and the teaching together, and went on 
the stage with my sister, against everybody’s wishes. 

“‘ For three years we had a horrible and dreary struggle with debt, with 
ill-health, with difficulties of all kinds. Then, on the verge of an illness 
from which I was not expected to recover, I wrote, in two months, ‘The 
House on the Marsh,’ which ran in the Family Herald without any suc- 
cess, but which, happily for me, hit the taste of the general public in 
volume form, when it had been noticed by Mr. Edmund Yates in Zhe 

World. 

“* Since then, I have written other stories, and have made my first serious 
attempt at writing for the stage.” 





On May 30, the Busy Bees A.D.C. gave a morning performance at the 
Gaiety Theatre, in aid of the funds of the Central London Throat and 
Ear Hospital, and had a very full house. The performance was given 


under the direction of Mrs. Lennox Browne. The first piece acted was: 


the dramatic episode, in one act, by Sir Charles Young, “For Her Child’s 
Sake,” and never has Mrs. Lennox Browne been seen to better advantage 
than in the difficult part of Edith Ormonde; she showed much feeling, 
and acted well throughout. Mr. Arthur Ayers, as Stephen Ormonde 
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gave a refined and pathetic impersonation. Miss Fores Brette and Mr. 
Erskine Loch made a charming pair of young lovers, and Mr. Claude 
Penley was well suited as the Grandfather. This touching little piece 
went off very smoothly. Its representation can rank among the very best 
things done by the Busy Bees. ‘‘The Palace of Truth” showed some 
good individual playing, but, as a whole, the acting was very uneven. 
Mrs. Lennox Browne’s Queen Altemire is well known, and was as excel- 
lent as ever. Miss Edith Gellibrand was a very charming Zéolide, and 
Miss M. Brandon was a good Mirza. It is to be regretted that Miss M. 
Evelyn, who acted Palmis, did not keep her former rdle of Az>ma, for 
Mrs. William Harding was unsuited with this part. Mr. T. W. Cope made 
an excellent King Phanor. Mr. T. W. Clark and Mr. E. W. Tugwell did 
well as Aristeus and Gélanor. Mr. W. L. Hallward was not good as 
Prince Philamir. An amateur orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Perceval Nairne, rendered good service. 





Mr. FE. Watts Russell gave a recital at the Princes’ Hall on the after- 
noon of June 3. The programme was varied and well selected. “The 
Ode to the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” however, is far too long 
to be well suited for recitation. Mr. Watts Russell has a good voice, and 
his enunciation is distinct, but rather slow. In “‘ Doncaster St. Leger” 
he roused himself, and showed some spirit, producing a far better effect 
than in the other pieces. 





During the month of June, the day without a concert must indeed have 
been noted as a rare exception. Many were uninteresting, and a few were 
good. Among the latter must be placed Madame Puzzi’s annual morning 
‘concert, which took place at St. George’s Hall, on June 1. The chief 
feature was, of course, the singing of Madame Trebelli, and on this occa- 
sion we were struck with the extraordinary freshness and youthfulness of 
her voice. The ‘“Semiramide” of Gliick is an opera little known to the 
general public. ‘“ Vieni se poi Sereno,” selected by Madame Trebelli, is 
an admirable example of the composer’s masterly power, and displays the 
singer to great advantage. As the grand notes of Madame Trebelli’s 
voice rang through the hall, she thrilled her audience into rapt silence. 
A remarkable contrast to this was Chopin’s Mazurka, kindly given by 
Madame Trebelli, instead of Madame Marie Roze, this lady being 
too ill to appear. This was sung with vivacity and charm. Madame 
Trebelli also gave Miss Fanny Puzzi’s exceedingly taking canzone, 
“L’Indovina.” Several other of the same composer’s works were given 
very successfully during the concert. Mr. Maybrick, in capital voice, was 
especially good in ‘‘ The Owl,” gaining an encore and introducing a new 
verse to the song. 


The Balfe Memorial Concert also ranks among the interesting events 
of the season, all the more so because at it Madame Christine Nilsson 
made her first appearance this year. I have rarely seen Albert Hall more 
crowded than it was on the night of the roth of June. The programme 
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was exclusively made up of Balfe’s works, and the choice of songs, I 
understand, was not left to the artists. Large selections from “The 
Talisman” and “ The Bohemian Girl” were given, together with many 
miscellaneous pieces. Madame Christine Nilsson was in admirable 
voice, and sang splendidly. The same can also be said of Madame 
Trebelli. Mr. Sims Reeves sang in his usual excellent style. Mr. 
Herbert Reeves was also in the programme. Mr. Leslie Crotty gave a 
good and sympathetic rendering of the pieces allotted to him, and Mr. 
Maas was successful in his second solo. Mdlle. Ida Corani, and Miss 
Hope Glenn gave some popular songs. 


I had arranged for our readers this month a delightful surprise. Un- 
fortunately the sad accident of ill health has interfered with my scheme. 
I wanted an article on “ Olivia,” now running with such excellent success 
at the Lyceum, from the pen of my friend William, Winter, the doyen of 
American dramatic critics, who knows the stage by heart, a scholar in 
style, and an impressionist by nature. At the last moment Mr. Winter 
was compelled to ask for a respite, but he has promised to tell us all 
about “ Olivia,” and the impressions made upon his sympathetic mind by 
the acting of Mr. Henry Irving as Dr. Primrose and Miss Ellen Terry as 
Olivia, next month. I would not touch the subject myself with the 
prospect of Mr. Winter's article before me. May our English July revive 
him, and give him strength to write yet about “ Olivia” among the roses 
in some quiet old-fashioned English garden ! 
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The Dying Actor! 


UST one faint whisper, as the actor died, 
J Between his lips, still ripe with laughter, crept; 
He moaned not for the fading past, nor sighed ; 

No cry we heard, we watched him and we wept! 
The old sad smile, softer than any song, 

Came back for one swift minute, as the cage 
Of life was closing : then he spoke, ‘‘ They’re wrong ! 

‘‘ The wrong side of the stage !”’ 


Dear dying friend! were you then wandering 
Back to old scenes of busy industry ? 

Was it some melody you tried to sing, 
Did you recaH some happy memory ? 

Was your desire, half dreaming, to prolong 
The fancy of a lifetime, and engage 

Once more in recollection ? saying ‘‘ Wrong! 

‘‘ The wrong side of the stage !’”’ 


Or was it—yes, it must have been, old friend !— 
A mirrored future you were looking through ? 
When all desire of life was at an end, 
Visions of happiness appeared to you! 
And as your tired thoughts were borne along 
From merry childhood to advancing age, 
You thought of paradise, and left us ‘* Wrong 
‘‘ The wrong side of the stage!” 
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